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2 Chronicles of Oklahoma 


ST. MARY’S OF THE QUAPAWS 


1894—1927 
By Velma Nieberding* 


On August 14, in the year 1893, the Quapaw Tribal Council 
of the Quapaw Reserve, Indian Territory, respectfully petitioned 
the Honorable Commission of Indian Affairs to ‘‘establish or cause 
to be established in our Reserve, a Catholic School or school to be 
placed under the direction of Catholic Religious teachers.’’! They 
added that ‘‘Nearly all those who are members of our tribe by blood 
are Catholics and we believe our children would improve faster in 
learning and morals under the supervision of Sisters or other Catholic 
teachers than under the present system of instruction.’”? 


Thus began the establishment of St. Mary’s of the Quapaws. 
On that same date, John Medicine, Principal Chief, Charley Quapaw 
Black Hawk, Chief, Buffalo Calf, Councilor, Peter Clabber, Councilor, 
and Frank Valliere, Interpreter of Quapaws, signed an enactment 
that forty acres of Quapaw land be ‘‘set apart for Church and 
school purposes to be used by the Holy Roman Catholic Church so 
long as they shall use the same for the purposes above named.’”? 


Historians have consistently referred to the Quapaws as a 
Catholic tribe. As early as 1673, Father Marquette, a Jesuits, had 
visited the Quapaw, or Arkansea tribe, then living near the mouth 
of what is now the Arkansas River. Missionaries stationed at the 
Arkansas Post began to serve these Indians as early as 1678 when 
Henri de Tonti, founder of the Post, gave a grant of land to the 
Jesuits to establish a house and chapel and offered to pay for the 
support of the priests for the first few years.» Father Gravier 
visited the Quapaws in 1700 and they are mentioned by Father 
Pierre F'rancoix Xavier de Charlevoix writing of his travels in 1721. 


_ ™Velma Nieberding (Mrs. J. F.), of Miami, Oklahoma has contributed this 
history of the only Catholic school ever established on the old Quapaw reservation 
in Oklahoma, the text of which is based on the original records of the Roman 
Catholic Church in this region. She has done extensive research in these records 
at the instance and encouragement of the Very Reverend Urban de Hasque, Diocesan 
Historian of Oklahoma and a Life Member of the Oklahoma Historical Society. 
Acknowledgments and thanks are due Father de Hasque for his fine attention to 
the details of history in the presentation of the manuscript on “St. Mary’s of the 
Quapaws.” Mrs. Nieberding is a Life Member of the Historical Society, and is well 
known as an Oklahoma writer of published books for teen-age boys and girls and 
for her historical feature stories on Catholic education in the state—Ed. 

1 Records of the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 1893. Education 33312. 

_ *A school taught by a lay person was begun in 1891, but discontinued due to 
discontent of the Indians. 

3 Records of the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 1893. 


ae Lewis, Along the Arkansas (The Southwest Press, 1932). 


Digitized by the Internet Archive 
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Wedding of Frank Vallier and Alice Dardene 1890, Rev. Father 


Richard Rouquier officiating. Altar under tree at Dardene home, 
Quapaw. 
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The Jesuit, du Poisson was at the Arkansas Post in 1727 and labored 
among the Arkansea (Quapaw) until 1729.6 


After the Arkansas Territory had passed from French control 
the Quapaws were visited by priests working under the Spanish 
regime.’ Quapaws are referred to in Noble Lives of a Noble Race’ 
as ‘““baptized Catholics but not instructed.’? Father John Bax, 
Jesuit, a co-worker at the Osage Mission until his death in 1852, 
wrote:? ‘‘The Missionaries also visit the neighboring tribes such 
as the Quapaws, who number only three hundred and fifty and of 
whom one hundred and thirty adults and children have been baptized 
in the course of two years.’’ 


In another source we read: ‘‘In the summer of 1888, Father 
Hilary and Father Germanus (Benedictines) visited among the 
Miami Indians, the Wyandots and the Quapaws. They baptized 
twenty-four adults among the Quapaws.’’!” Father William Ketcham, 
reporting to George 8. Doane, United States Indian Agent, Mus- 
kogee, I. T. on July 25, 1894, wrote: ‘‘Under the supervision of the 
Quapaw Agency were the Wyandotte, Miami, Peoria and Quapaw. 
Most of these lived within the limits of the agency and were, for 
the most part, Catholic.’’!! 


The request for a school was not the first time the Quapaws 
had called upon the ‘‘Black Robes’’ to educate their children. In 
1851 the Quapaw Chiefs had asked permission of Father John Schoen- 
makers, 8S. J., to send some of their children to the Osage Manual 
Labor School in Kansas.!2 The Quapaw children attended the Osage 
Mission School from 1853 to 1870, after which ‘‘No more Quapaw 
children seem to have been boarding at Osage Mission. The last two 
boys were in Jan., Feb., March 1870. Alexander Thomason, old 
then eight years and Cornelius Miathuco, old then thirteen years.’’! 


Fifty-three Quapaws are noted to have been baptized at Osage 
Mission in 1853 among them many whose descendants are living near 
Miami today. Noted in this record also: Francis Borgia Vallier, third 
chief of the Quapaw Nation, baptized by Fr. Schoenmakers, Oct. 10, 
1854, ‘‘then 65 years old’’; Samuel Vallier, born in Arkansas, and 


6 Tbid. 

7 Tbid. 

8 Pupils of St. Mary’s Noble Lives of a Noble Race. 

9 Early Jesuits at Osage Mission, W. W. Graves. 

10 Annals of Sacred Heart Mission, Sept. 1889. Mss. 

11 The Catholic Church on the Oklahoma Frontier, 1824-1907. An unpublished 
Dissertation presented to the Faculty of the Graduate School of Saint Louis Univer- 
sity by Sister M. Ursula Thomas, O.S.B. A.B. A.M. 

12W. W. Graves, Life and Letters of Rev. John Schoenmakers, S. J. Apostle 
to the Osages. See, also, Carolyn Thomas Foreman, “Education Among the Qua- 
paws,” The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XXV, No. 1 (Spring, 1947). 

13 Register of Baptisms, Archives of Sacred Heart Church, Miami. 
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Hugo Wach-konta-Numpa, ‘‘a pupil of Osage Mission School, then 
19 years old.’’!* 


It should be remembered that these were the days of President 
Grant’s ‘‘Indian Peace Policy’’ which planned to give the agencies 
over to ‘‘such religious denominations as had previously established 
themselves among the Indians’’. In 1870 there were seventy-two 
Indian agencies and in thirty-eight of these Catholic Missionaries 
had been the first to establish themselves. Despite this fact only 
eight were assigned to the Catholic Church. Under the “‘Peace 
Policy’’ thousands of Indians passed from Catholic influence to 
Protestant control. This included the Osages (with whom the 
Quapaws were so closely associated that they were called the ‘‘Osage 
Band of Quapaws’’)!5 who, after their removal to Indian Territory, 
were for years denied their constant and piteous appeals for a Catholic 
Church and School on their reservation.!® 


The Quapaws and near-by tribes had suffered terribly during 
the winter of 1868-69 and many of them died from exposure, starva- 
tion and the effects of liquor. As early as 1865 Agent Elder wrote 
concerning inquiries made by Congressman Doolittle of Wisconsin, 
that he had resigned as Indian Agent of the Neosho Agency because 
of ‘‘disgust of the management of the Indian affairs—the Osages, 
Senecas, Quapaws and Senecas and Shawnees.’’!” It was his opinion 
that these tribes were mostly passing away because of whiskey, want 
of vegetable living, scrofula, exposure to the malarias incident to 
timber and water localities, but he thought that schools had had a 
most decided influence for the better among all the tribes under his 
observation. He eulogized the Catholic religion as it ‘‘more readily 
commends itself to their benighted minds, embracing as it does, a 
definite idea of morality and a Supreme Being, and when connected 
with schools has a most controlling influence. I believe in turning 
the education and religious teachings of the Indian tribes over to 
the devotedness and tender mercies of the Catholies.’’!8 


During the Civil War the Quapaws had gone to live on the 
Ottawa Reservation near Ohio City, Kansas. Their condition was 
one of naked poverty and starvation. It was the autumn of 1865. 
before they returned to find their Reservation reduced to 56,000 
acres. Their lands were mostly adapted to hay growing which 
brought only a few cents an acre. The tribe was demoralized by the 
flood of whiskey introduced by white peddlers on. the Kansas line. 
When they tried to farm (and only some 300 acres of their land 
was under cultivation) cattlemen from Kansas turned stock loose 

14 bid. 

15 Sister M. Ursula, “Thesis,” op. cit. 


ae we See, also, Garraghan (Gilbert J., S. J.) Jesuits of the Middle U. S. 
ol. 


1" Life and Letters of Rev. John Schoenmakers, op. cit. 
18 [bid. 


19 Quapaw Agency Indians, a book edited by Charles Banks Wilson, 1947. 
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upon the land and the erops were destroyed before they could be 
harvested. The Quapaws began to leave their land again. By 1878 
all but 35 were living with the Osages.”° 


In 1875 the Indian Territory had received its first resident 
priest, the Rt. Rev. Isidore Robot of the Benedictine Order. Father 
Robot had been given jurisdiction over the whole of the Territory 
by Bishop Fitzgerald of the diocese of Little Rock. He arrived at 
Atoka on October 12, 1875, and began his duties as missionary to 
the Indians.*! 


Nine months later the Indian Territory was erected into a 
Prefecture Apostolic?’ (separated from the diocese of Little Rock) 
by Pope Pius LX, who, by another decree, appointed Father Robot 
the First Prefect Apostolic, under date of July 9, 1876.28 


The Jesuits continued their work among the Quapaws. The 
new Prefect Apostolic was thankful for the help of the Jesuit 
missionaries** for due to the vastness of the territory (69,000 sq. 
miles) and the lack of priests, visits could not be made often into the 
extreme northeastern part where the Quapaw Reserve was located. 


The Register of Baptisms shows the following Benedictine 
Priests attending the Quapaw nation between the dates of 1887 to 
1890: Fathers Germanus Guillaume, Hippolite Topet, Hilary Cassal, 
Ignatius Jean, and Father Richard Rouquier, a secular priest. 
As early as 1869 however, we find a note in Church records that 
Mass was often said at Charlie Beaver Black Hawk’s home on 
Spring River by Jesuit missionaries. Reference is made also to the 
“little Church of St. Mary’s of the Quapaws’’ the location of which 
has not been definitely established. It is believed by old residents 
that it was located in the very heart of the Quapaw Reserve near 
what is now Douthitt, Oklahoma, on the Leander (Jack) Fish 
allotment. This was a ‘‘station’’ established by the Benedictines. 
When the Quapaw lands were allotted in 1893, Jack Fish moved 
into the little Church, which was merely a house with a chapel 
attached. Consequently, the forty-acre tract where St. Mary’s 
school was located, was set apart for the Catholics.* 


20 [bid. 

21 Vy. Rev. Urban de Hasque, Historian of Diocese of Oklahoma. 

22 Sister M. Ursula, “Thesis,” op. cit. 

23 A Prefecture Apostolic is the first stage through which a mission country 
passes before it is confided to a bishop with a designated local see. The Prefect 
is appointed by the Holy Father and is immediately subject to the Holy See. He 
may administer Confirmation, confer minor orders, consecrate chalices, etc. When 
the Prefecture Apostolic has reached a fuller state of development, that is when 
the number of Catholics have increased, more priests have begun work, churches 
and charitable institutions erected, then the Prefecture becomes a Vicariate Apos- 
tolic, which in turn becomes in time a Diocese under the direction of a Bishop ap- 
pointed by the Holy See.—Catholic Encyclopedic Dictionary. 

24W. W. Graves, Autobiography of Rev. E. Bononcini, D.D. 

25 Personal interview, Mrs. Clara Martin, Picher, Oklahoma, Jan. 10, 1953. 
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In 1891 the territory became a Vicariate Apostolic under the 
Rt. Rev. Theophile Meerschaert.2° The energetic young Bishop be- 
gan to tour his vast vicariate, to build missions and to dream of schools 
for the Indians. On March 13, 1892, Father William Ketcham was | 
ordained at Guthrie, Oklahoma Territory. He was the first to receive 
Holy Orders for the Vicariate Apostolic of the Indian Territory 
at the hands of Bishop Meerschaert himself.*7 For this reason he is 
ealled the proto—(or first priest) of Oklahoma. 


Father Ketcham was stationed at Muskogee soon thereafter and 
began to visit the Indian Tribes under his jurisdiction. These in- 
cluded the Quapaws. 


‘Big John’’ Powers, living northeast of Miami now, remembers ~ 
the first time he saw Father Ketcham :78 


“It was in the summer of 1892. I was just a lad playing about the 
yard. I looked up and saw Father walking up the hill towards our house. 
I called to my mother, ‘here comes a Catholic priest!’ but she could not 
believe it. When she got over her surprise she invited Father to come 
in. It was about two o’clock in the afternoon and he had not yet broken 
his fast. He had said Mass at Antone Greenback’s under a big tree, but 
the Indians had neglected to offer him food. He had walked down to 
Spring river and got a Mr. Schuch to row him across. Mother was very 
upset that Father had not been offered food. When he told her a glass 
of milk would be sufficient she bustled indignantly into the kitchen and 
fixed a good meal.” 


With the coming of Father Ketcham we note immediately in- 
creased religious activity among the Quapaws. From a diary kept 
by Bishop Meerschaert and from notes in the Register of Baptisms at 
Miami, we read of plans for a Church. The Bishop had visited the 
Quapaws on November 25, 1893, administering Confirmation, at 
which time he wrote in his diary, ‘‘The Quapaws are proud of the 
little Church called St. Mary’s of the Quapaws’’?9 


In December 1893, Father Ketcham drew up the contract for 
the construction of the new Church. It was to be built on the forty 
acres of Quapaw land previously ‘‘set apart for Church and school 
purposes’? and previously referred to in this study. This land 
allotted by the Quapaws is in the northeastern part of their Reserva- 
tion, in what is now Ottawa County. It is two miles from the present 


town of Quapaw and one and one-half miles from the old Lincolnville 
station. 


Marginal notes kept in the ‘‘Register of Baptisms’’ reveal that 
Father Ketcham visited the Quapaws ‘‘in the beginning of January 
1894’ and that the celebrated Mass in the “‘little chapel.’? In the 

e a Very Reverend Urban de Hasque, Historian of Diocese. 

CI ld. 


28 The Register of Baptisms records Father Ketcham’s first visit to th 
as May 1892, o the Quapaws 


. 290On this date Mathias Splitlog “of the Senecas, their great Chief, drove forty 
miles. (from Cayuga) through all that bad weather to be Confirmed,” 
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Spring of 1894, John Schubert had hauled the Altars from Baxter 
Springs, to go in the new Church. In the month of March, 1894, 
the new Church of St. Mary’s was completed. 


In the Annual Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
for 1894, it is stated*® that ‘‘The Catholics are making great strides 
in Christianizing the Indians; they have built a very neat little 
Church and have almost completed a large two-story school building 
on the Quapaw Reserve’’. 


In July, 1894 (in the same source) Father Ketcham reported : 
‘“We are just ready to build near the Quapaw Church a small school- 
house and dwelling for Sisters, who will conduct a school for such 
children as shall wish to attend.’’ The cost of the school building 
was $1500.00 and a house, costing $235.00, was built for the priest.3! 


At last the Quapaws had a Catholic school on their own Reserva- 
tion. Funds for the school had been furnished by Mother Katharine 
Drexel.** Father Ketcham’s immediate problem was to secure 
teachers for the new school. Many communities were unwilling 
to subject Sisters to the dangers and uncertainty of life among the 
Indians :*°> ‘‘ About the same time the Sisters of Concordia (Kansas) 
were in correspondence with Father William Ketcham, Muskogee, 
Indian Territory, concerning the possibility of working among the 
Quapaws on a reservation there. These missions were also financed 
by Mother Katharine Drexel. Nothing came of the correspondence 
as far as the establishment of missions there was concerned.’’ 


From the Diocesan Sisters of St. Joseph of Long Island, New 
York, came Mother Virginia Joyce*4 who, with a companion opened 
a school at Muskogee. They were joined by some Sisters of St. Joseph 
of Concordia. On September 15, 1894, Father Ketcham wrote to 
Mother Katharine Drexel: 


30 Report of Agent Geo. S. Doane of the Quapaw Agency Aug. 27, 1894, 

31 “Development of Education in Ottawa County, Oklahoma,” unpublished thesis 
by Alva Gerald Sweezy, Okla. A. & M. College, 1937. 

32 Mother Katharine, now 94 and in moderately good health has given $1,000 
a day for 60 years for Indian and Negro Missions according to a recent article 
which appeared in many of the newspapers of the nation. The article by Walter 
Monfried, was headlined “Richest Nun in the World”. Although raised in apparent 
luxury, Katharine and her sister, Elizabeth lived in a strict convent regime. Her 
father, who died in 1885, had willed her the income from a $7,500,000 trust fund 
which amounted to $1,000 a day. Schools, health centers and charity missions are 
now operated for the Indians and Negroes of 50 communities in 20 states. Mother 
Katharine is the founder of the Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament, whose Motherhouse 
is at Cornwall Heights, Pennsylvania. 

33 Footprints on the Frontier, a history of the Sisters of St. Joseph of Concordia, 
Kansas. Sister M. Evangeline Thomas (The Newman Press, 1948). 

34 The files of St. Joseph’s Convent, Long Island, N. Y. show that Mary Louisa 
Joyce entered the Congregation at 18 years of age, birthplace, Philadelphia. That 
she received the Holy Habit on Dec. 27, 1867, taking the name of Sister M. Vir- 
ginia, that she was professed on Oct. 15, 1870. 
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“Two Sisters of St. Joseph have gone to the Quapaws and opened a 
day school. They have commenced with 15 pupils which is good, considering 
their miserable circumstances. They expect a greater number shortly. 
The lonely life of sacrifice of these two Sisters should be an inspiration 
to anyone. More than one night in the week they are kept awake by 
the indescribable noise of the Indian Ghost Dancers®> just below them in 
the valley which skirts the convent grounds.” 


Mrs. Harriet Simmons, now living in Baxter Springs, Kansas, 
was teaching in the United States Boarding School for Indians and 
studying musie under Sister Margaret Mary. In 1894-95 there were 
three Sisters teaching at St. Mary’s. She names them as Sister 
Margaret, Sister Christina and Sister Evangelist. Sister Margaret 
was Italian, friendly and vivacious and ‘‘full of fun’’. Sister Chris- 
tina was from Sweden. All three Sisters are remembered with great 
affection by their students, some of whom still live in the Quapaw 
area. 


ao 


Mother Virginia, the general Superior, was a convert and a niece 


of the celebrated Ward Beecher. She, with four other Sisters of 
St. Joseph, were at the Convent in Muskogee in November, 1893.%6 
She, with two of the Sisters opened in 1898, a new mission school at 
Antlers in the Choctaw Nation. 


There is no extant record describing the hardships, the insecurity 
and loneliness of these first Sisters at St. Mary’s. While they were 
never in any danger from the friendly Indians, the poverty they 
experienced, the strange, primitive setting of the school, the lack 
of congenial associates, all contributed to a constant, uneasy feeling 
of fear. Mrs. J. J. Osborne, mother of Mrs. Alice Eversole, Miami, 
used to drive to the school every week-end and take the Sisters to 
Baxter Springs in order to buy the necessary supplies for the school. 
At that time the main road ended at the state line a mile south of 
Baxter Springs. The traveler then angled across the prairie. In 
muddy weather the narrow trails which served for roads were 
practically impassable.** 


The Sisters went among the Indians, instructing the children 
and visiting the sick. They were sometimes scandalized by some of 
the tribal rituals practiced by the Quapaws, particularly the sweat 
baths and the prevailing custom of running about afterwards in the 
closest possible approach to nudity. 


35 The Ghost Dance was a religious ceremony founded upon the Indians’ belief 
that their messiah or deliverer was coming. (Widespread publicity was given this 
“Ghost Dance Religion” throughout the press of the country, and people generally 
thought all Indian tribes were touched by the craze. As a matter of fact, it was 
only the tribes of the Great Plains region and those of the Great Basin region that 
merely ee oe ee dance of the new religion—See Donald N. Brown, 

ne Ghost Dance Religion,’ The Chronicle. in- 
Pcie) gion, cles of Oklahoma, Vol. XXX, No. 4 [Win 

36 Private Diary of Bishop Meerschaert. 

37 Personal Interview, Mrs, Alice Eversole, Miami, Oklahoma. 
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Father Maurice Dannis and students, St. Mary’s of the Quapaws, 1905. 


St. Mary’s of the Quapaws. Stone dormitory erected 1915. 
First building of frame erected 1894. 
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The school was in charge of the St. Joseph Sisters for three 
years, after which time it was closed. Sweezy gives as the reason’ 
that the attendance did not justify the operation. Father Ketcham, 
the devoted missionary, had been transferred from Muskogee to 
Antlers to work among the Choctaws. For five years he had traveled 
among the scattered Indian tribes of what is now northeastern Okla- 
homa, administering to the spiritual needs of his seattered flock. 
So great was his interest and love for the charges of his first station 
that for years he could not revisit the scenes of his labors among them 
without a feeling of grief.39 


Another reason for closing the school is that tribal funds had 
been withdrawn by the Government. Since 1870 the Government 
had been making formal contracts with religious bodies conducting 
schools, for the board and tuition of Indian students. A few years 
before 1895 opposition had arisen in various quarters to this aid 
for the education of Indians and Congress in 1895 began to curtail 
the appropriations. In consequence the enrollment fell off and 
schools could not be maintained. 


In 1902, a school was begun by Father M. O. D’Haenens, (Dan- 
nis) the resident pastor at Quapaw. The school was taught by Miss 
Halping. The housekeeper, known as ‘‘Miss Mary,’’ was Mary 
Irving. This school was in operation during the period until 1904 
when the Sisters of Divine Providence were assigned to Quapaw. 
It was financed by Mother Katharine Drexel. 


Even though the school closed temporarily the Quapaws were 
not left without a Church. Various priests served as pastors during 
those early days. The Baptismal Register states that in the month 
of July 1894 the first Pastor of St. Mary’s was Father Denis Van 
Huffel. A list of priests serving the mission shows Father Edward 
V. Reynolds in charge from February 1894 to June 1894. Father 
Reynolds, a native of Kentucky, was the second priest ordained for 
the Indian Territory. 


The first baptism of a Quapaw child recorded at St. Mary’s is 
Bridgett Redeagle on March 4, 1894. The first marriage was that 
of Frederick Gilmore, a Quapaw to Agnes Dardene in 1894, Father 
Ketcham officiating. The first Confirmation in the new Church was 
Tom Osborne, in 1896. 


Father Edward Van Waesberghe was the third pastor of St. 
Mary’s of the Quapaws. He was usually called *‘ Father Edward’’ 
because the Indians could not pronounce his difficult last name. In 
1898 he was promoted to the pastorate at Pawhuska. His successor 
was Father Alphonse Herenthals, who, in 1900, was to build the 
Sacred Heart Church in Miami. In 1902, Father Maurice D’haenens 
(commonly ealled ‘‘Dannis’) was appointed to serve as pastor. 


38 Development of Education in Ottawa County, op. cit. 
39 Pupils of St. Mary’s Noble Lives of a Noble Race. 
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The amended Treaty of May 13, 1833 between the Government 
and the Quapaws, had provided that if the Osage Mission school should 
be closed so that the school fund of the Quapaws could not be used 
for them to advantage at that institution, then the fund should re- 
main in the Treasury of the United States until it could, under the 
direction of the Secretary of the Interior, and with the consent of 
the chiefs, be used to advantage in establishing a school upon their 
reservation. In 1904 a petition was sent to the Indian Bureau asking 
that certain sums be taken from the educational fund.4® Based on 
this petition a contract prepared by the Indian office and approved 
by the Tribal Council, granted five hundred dollars for the educa- 
tion of ten Quapaw children. 


In September, 1904, the school was reopened by the Sisters of 
Divine Providence, whose Motherhouse is located in San Antonio, 
Texas. The school was accepted at the request of Bishop Meerschaert, 
Vicar Apostolic of the Indian Territory. The first Sisters assigned 
to teach in the school were, Sister Aurelia, Sister Cordula and Sister 
Columbkille. Seventy children attended during the first term, 
1904-05.41 


The Vicariate of the Indian Territory had been changed into 
the Diocese of Oklahoma on August 23, 1905. The President of 
the United States had said in a communication of Feb. 3, 1905, 
that the practice of making contracts with certain sectarian mission 
schools would be continued by the Department unless Congress should 
decree to the contrary.*” 


The Department of Justice decided that the law did not extend 
to moneys belonging to the Indians themselves, and might be applied 
to the school to which they were sending their children.4® The Presi- 
dent held that besides the legal right existing they were entitled, as 
a matter of moral right, to have the moneys coming to them used for 
the education of their children at the school of their choice, Con- 
sequently the following year St. Mary’s was again given a con- 
tract for five hundred dollars to be taken from the Quapaw Educa- 
tion Fund. 


Sister Rodriquez succeeded Sister Aurelia as Superior in Sep- 
tember 1905, and remained in charge of the school for the next 
eight years. It was during those years that the school experienced 
its most flourishing growth. On January 15, 1906, the Superintendent 
in charge of the Quapaw Reservation submitted to the National 
Council the application for the care, maintenance, and education of 
ten Quapaws in St. Mary’s Mission school. This year, again, the 
contract was given as requested and the full amount paid. 


40 Sister M. Ursula, “Thesis,” op.° cit. 
41 Records of Sisters of Divine Providence. San Antonio, Texas. 


42 Annual Report of the Department of the Interior (1905). 
43 [bid. 
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A similar application was made in 1906 for the fiscal year ending 
June 1907. This time the application requested funds for twenty 
Quapaw children as the school had during the previous year sup- 
ported at its expense, or the expense of the parents, a number of 
Indian children.*4 


On August 20, 1906, the Bureau of Catholic Indian Missions 
was informed that although the President in his message of Dee. 23, 
1905, had directed the use of treaty funds for contracts during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1906, he also had said ‘‘no new contracts 
are to be entered into for such payments from these funds (treaty 
funds) after the close of the present fiscal year unless by authoriza- 
tion of Congress or determination by the Courts. 


In 1907-1908 there were 165 day and 43 resident pupils in St. 
Mary’s of the Quapaws. The resident pastor was Father John 
Feyen (Feijen) who had been ordained in the St. Mary’s Pro- 
Cathedral in Guthrie on Oct. 31, 1905. 


In 1908 the Bureau of Catholic Indian Missions applied for a 
contract for the education of nine Indian children at St. Mary’s 
school for a fee of $108.00 per pupil. The Quapaw Council meeting 
November 20, 1908, declared it ‘‘to be the wishes and desires of the 
Council that the said application be granted’’. The one dissenting 
vote was that of Francis Q. Goodeagle. The Council also added that 
“‘the said St. Mary’s Mission School is on our Reserve and near at 
hand to our homes and many of the old people visit the children 
and attend Church at this place.’’ The petition was signed by 
Peter Clabber, Principal Chief, John Quapaw, John Beaver, Antione 
Greenback and Benjamin Quapaw. 


In 1908, the 40-acre tract that had been given in 1893 by the 
Quapaws was patented to the Board of Catholic Indian Missions. 
The Patent was signed by President Theodore Roosevelt on June 15, 
1908. 


On October 29, 1915, the Miami Record-Herald announced that 
a new dormitory had been built at St. Mary’s School. It was a 
three-story concrete building (32 feet by 72 feet), modern in every 
detail. ‘‘This new modern building which is used as a chapel, class- 
room and dormitory was built from an endowment by Mother 
Catherine (sic) Drexel of Philadelphia who is devoting her vast 
fortune to educational and philanthropic purposes’’. 


The main school building at St. Mary’s before 1915 was originally 
the government commissary that stood north of the Abrams home 
almost to the Kansas line. After the removal of troops from among 
the Quapaws in 1897, the building had been moved to the Quapaw 
Industrial School and converted into a school building. When that 
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school was discontinued in 1900 it was donated to the Catholics and 
moved to the St. Mary’s property. It was a two-story frame structure. 


The Miami Record-Herald stated that ‘‘under the present con- 
trol the institution is under the direction of Sister Mary Henrietta 
and five associate Sisters and is maintained by funds from the Quapaw 
Council and the Catholic Indian Bureau of Washington.’’ The at- 
tendance averaged about sixty pupils. 


The pupils were principally children of the Quapaw, Miami, 
Peoria, Osage and Ottawa Indian tribes, although there were several 
pupils of no Indian ancestry. 


Reealling the new school built in 1915, a former pupil* stated 
that the school and chapel were on the first floor, the dormitories on 
the second and third floors. The school was operated on the principle 
established by the Jesuits in their schools, v.e. the students learned 
to work. It was as much a part of the curriculum as the three R’s. 
The girls washed, ironed, cooked and cleaned, under the supervision 
of the Sisters. They learned to sew and to embroider. The snowy 
linens used in the dormitories were all embroidered with the name, 
*“St. Mary’s’’ in red. At least one pupil of the school traces her 
early instruction in the art of sewing as the inspiration for her 
present career of dressmaker and tailor.‘ 


The boys, superintended by an overseer or gardener, milked the 
cows, took care of the hogs and chickens, carried wood for heating 
the buildings and carried water. A daily chore was cleaning and 
filling the kerosene lamps suspended from the ceilings. Work was 
apportioned and changed to keep the tasks from becoming tiresome. 
This type of training was particularly necessary for the education 
of Indians, who had been taught that nobody but a woman worked 
and that it was degrading for a man to do any kind of labor other 
than hunting, fishing and going to war. 


The Music Department, for many years under the supervision 
of Sister Utropia was outstanding. From the school came several 
musicians of note, including Fred Cardin, a composer and authority 
on tribal themes, who won a European scholarship in 1926, was 
instructor of music at the University of Nebraska and later was 
Music Director at the Curtis School of Music in Philadelphia. 


Mrs. Hattie Rendel Parker, who taught in the county for a 
number of years, is an accomplished violinist. Miss Mary Gilchrist, 
a former student, was for a number of years the organist at Sacred 
Heart Church, Miami. 


So great was the attendance at any program put on by the 
music students of the school that it was necessary to have it on two 


46 Mrs. Alice Eversole. Personal Interview. 
47 Miss Lena Schubert, Miami, Oklahoma. 
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nights in order that all patrons of the school might attend. The 
same was true of the Christmas programs. 


The Sisters made an occasion of every feast day in the Church 
liturgy. On Epiphany, for instance, three cakes were baked in honor 
of the three Kings. This was called ‘‘Three King’s Day’’ by the 
students. Three beans were baked in the cakes and the lucky student 
who got a piece of cake with a bean in it got to make a wish which 
the Sisters would try to make come true if possible. It was a custom 
that the one getting the first bean always wished for a half-day 
vacation in school, and it was always granted. 


An acre of ground had been consecrated for a cemetery in 1898. 
Frank Buck was the first Indian to be buried in the cemetery, and 
the child of John and Emma Schubert, an infant, buried in 1900, was 
the first white child. A Mr. Harvey of Baxter Springs conducted 
most of the funerals and he is remembered as driving a hearse pulled 
by a team of black horses. 


In 1912 Father Feyen left for a vacation in his native land, 
Dalfsen, Netherlands. He was taken ill on the steamer and died on 
September 9, 1912. Father James Wagner thereafter served the 
Mission of St. Mary’s until 1927. In 1922, Father Wagner went 
to Europe for a vacation of several weeks. During this time Rey. 
Thomas R. Gorman, pastor of Galena (Kansas) with charge of 
Baxter Springs and Columbus as missions, was in charge of the 
Church at Quapaw. Another missionary was Father William Huffer, 
who visited the mission and held services in 1909 and again in 1912. 


The use of the one thousand dollar annual appropriation had 
to be approved each year by the Quapaw Council. In 1927, for the 
first time since 1908, the Council failed to approve the use of the 
money for a contract with the Board of Catholic Missions. On 
June 20, 1927, the Superintendent of the Quapaw Indian Agency 
submitted a report to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs in which 
he stated that: 


“The matter of renewing this contract was considered by a part of the 
Tribal Council.48 The Council would not give their consent to the use 
of this money for the School, but went on record to the effect that they 
wished this office to inquire if it would not be possible to divert the use 
of this money for the benefit of the Seneca Indian School at Wyandotte, 
Oklahoma. Delay in making the report was due to the thought that the 
Council might reconsider their actions and finally consent to the use of 
this money for the St. Mary’s mission as heretofore. Since that time I 
have heard several of them express themselves and I believe it would be 
futile to ask that this matter be considered again by the Council as they 
seem to be determined on the action taken. I would also report that 
the St. Mary’s Mission is now closed and the property vacated... .” 


The closing of St. Mary’s of the Quapaws finished a period of 
devoted Catholic service to this Indian nation, a service that had 


48 Records of Bureau of Indian Affairs (RG 75). Letter from J. L. Suffecool, 
Superintendent, Quapaw Agency. 
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begun with the first missionaries who came to the new world. St. 
Mary’s Church was closed also, Father Wagner having been trans- 
ferred to Sterling, Oklahoma. The parishes of both St. Mary’s and 
Sacred Heart in Miami (which had been attended from the Indian 
Mission) reeled back from this blow. As one person put it, ‘‘when 
we were left without a priest we felt bewildered and forsaken.”’ 


The little group of the Faithful closed ranks against the wave 
of anti-Catholic hostility that at the time was sweeping throughout 
Oklahoma. The Ku Klux Klan was evidenced by the burning of 
fiery crosses on chat piles in the neighborhood of the Catholic 
Mission.*® 


In the latter part of 1927, mass was held in Miami once a week. 
In the latter part of 1927, Father George Grievenkamp, a priest 
of the Order of the Most Precious Blood was stationed at Miami. 
The Church of the Quapaws was never reopened. On May 6, 1929, 
the Quapaw Council petitioned the Honorable Commissicner of Indian 
Affairs to permit them to remove the old school building that 
formerly had been moved from the United States Boarding School 
to the tract of land oceupied by St. Mary’s: ‘‘It is proper to state 
that the building is quite old and not very valuable .... and can 
be used by us for tribal and council meetings to good advantage.’”? 
The request was granted. Other buildings were removed or torn 
down. Today only one building is standing on the property, a silent 
tribute to the work and sacrifice of the missionaries and Sisters who 
labored among the Quapaws. 


The Sisters who were teaching in St. Mary’s at the time it was 
closed were, Sisters M. Dolorosa, M. Cornelia, M. Catherine, M. 
Columbkille, M. Sylvester, M. Claudia, and M. Stephanie. All of 
these Sisters are now deceased except Sister Cornelia.®! 


At the time there were forty-five non-resident pupils and forty 
boarders. 


Records of the Diocese place the average attendance of Indian 
pupils throughout the last years the school operated, as forty-seven. 


The existence of St. Mary’s of the Quapaws was but a whisper in 
the vastness of eternity. But those whose lives came under its 
benediction have never forgotten the unselfish devotion of the Sisters. 
They still recall the flower-bordered walks leading up to the little 
chapel; they remember playing on the park-like grounds of the school 
set on the rolling tree-dotted prairie of the Indian land. In retrospect 
it seems, as one pupils expressed it, ‘‘The most beautiful place I 
ever knew.”’ 


49 Miami Daily News-Record, May 8, 1927. 
50 Records of Bureau of Indian Affairs (R. G. 75). 
51 Records of Sisters of Divine Providence. San Antonio, Texas. 
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THE REMOVAL OF THE STATE CAPITAL 
By Fred P. Branson* 


The subject of this article is the removal of the capital of the 
State of Oklahoma from the city of Guthrie to Oklahoma City. In 
order to be intelligible to new citizens of Oklahoma and to younger 
persons who are not familiar with this part of the history of the 
Beate, it is deemed advisable to recite certain preliminary matters for 
clarity. 


On June 16, 1906, the Congress of the United States passed what 
is generally referred to as the Enabling Act. This act is set out in 
full in the federal statutes (34 Stat. at Large, Chap. 3335, page 267). 
This Enabling Act was passed by Congress in pursuance of its con- 
stitutional tuahority embraced in Sec. 3, Art. 4 of the Federal Con- 
stitution, which section authorizes the Congress of the United 
States to admit new territory into the Union of States on the same 
footing as the original states. At that time, and long prior thereto, 
Oklahoma Territory and the Indian Territory had existed as separate 
political entities, the former having a territorial form of government 
under the Organic Act passed by Congress in 1889; the latter, to-wit, 
the Indian Territory, being composed of the Five Civilized Tribes of 
Indians, each tribe having its tribal form of government which existed 
subject to the plenary power of the national Congress over Indians 
and their properties and tribal governments. The Indian Territory 
was a court governed area from 1889 until 1898, and thereafter until 
it became a part of the new State of Oklahoma (the power of the 
tribal governments having been abolished by Congress in 1898). 


The terms and provisions of the Enabling Act of June 16, 1906, 
supra, made certain requirements of the proposed new state, which 
should be incorporated by ordnance irrevocable into the constitution 
of the proposed state, and the terms of the Enabling Act were so 
incorporated as found by a resolution of the Constitutional Con- 
vention and in the schedule to the state constitution. It is wholly 
unnecessary to go into details as to how the delegates to the constitu- 
tional convention were elected in pursuance of the terms of the said 
Enabling Act, but it met in the city of Guthrie and its work was 
completed in the Spring of 1907, and a resolution passed called for 


* Judge Fred P. Branson wrote this story on “The Removal of the State Capital” 
for The Chronicles at the special request of Dr. Charles Evans who has long known 
of Judge Branson’s first hand knowledge on this incident in Oklahoma history, an 
incident that has had many versions published in the press of the state since it 
occurred. The text of the story is presented here in The Chronicles as it appears 
in manuscript with the idea that its original style will be interesting to our readers. 
Judge Branson is a former Justice of the State Supreme Court (elected 1922), and 
now has law offices in Muskogee.—Ed. 
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a primary election to nominate national, state and county officers. 
The primary election was held on the 8th day of June 1907, and 
under said resolution the general election was held on the 17th day 
of September 1907, at which time Charles N. Haskell was elected as 
governor of the proposed new state, his taking office, of course, de- 
pending upon whether or not the statehood proclamation was issued 
admitting the two territories into the Union as the State of Okla- 
homa. This Proclamation was issued by Theodore Roosevelt, then 
President of the United States, on November 16, 1907, and to be 
exact, at 9:16 o’clock am. Charles N. Haskell immediately took the 
oath of office in the city of Guthrie before Leslie G. Niblack, a notary 
public of Logan County, Oklahoma Territory, and this qualified him 
as Governor of the then infant state. 


The said Enabling Act to which reference in more detail will 
be hereafter made, among other things, provided in effect that the 
capital of the new state of Oklahoma should remain at the city of 
Guthrie until the year 1913 and thereafter until the people of the 
State should by vote change its location, and this provision brought 
about controversial questions to which references will be hereafter 
made. 


Though reluctant to use the pronoun I, the writer will so 
designate himself hereafter. 


I was elected Chairman of the State Democratic Committee of 
Oklahoma on the 19th day of March 1910, at a meeting held on the 
mezzanine floor of the Huckins Hotel in Oklahoma City, the said 
committee composed of one man from each county in the State. At 
said meeting, J. B. Thompson of Pauls Valley, who was elected 
chairman before statehood, tendered his resignation and I, therefore, 
became the first elected chairman of the state committee after the 
state was admitted into the Union. Reviewing the political situation 
from the standpoint of the Democratic organization of Oklahoma, 
I reached the conclusion that the Haskell administration, its work 
and efforts, was not thoroughly understood by the people of the 
State and much criticism levelled at it was due to the fact that the 
public did not have a direct statement from him in regard to the 
policy he had pursued and the legislative enactments to carry out 
his said policies. Realizing that, Democratic headquarters were es- 
tablished in the Huckins Hotel in April 1910 for preliminary 
organization purposes. Being made conscious that an _ effective 
organization of the Democratic party in the State, looking to the 
forthcoming election, depended largely upon his clarifying the first 
state administration’s policies and legislative enactments before the 
people throughout the State, I visited the Governor in his executive 
offices in the Logan County court house at Guthrie, the latter part 
of April 1910, and the burden of my visit was that he go before the 
people throughout the State in meetings which I would cause to be 
advertised and discuss his administration. He agreed to go and 
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I arranged an extensive itinerary and advertised speaking dates 
that ran continuously from the 7th day of May 1910, until the 
evening of the 11th day of June 1910. The first speaking date was 
at Alva, in Woods County, May 7, 1910. 


He and I and a large number of other persons connected with 
his administration left the city of Guthrie on the afternoon of the 
6th day of May 1910, by train, to Kiowa, Kansas, where we made 
connection with the Southern Pacific train that went from Kiowa 
to Alva, Oklahoma, and on southwest and west. We arrived at Alva 
in the evening of the 6th day of May 1910 and he spoke to a large 
erowd of people who assembled there not only from Woods but from 
Alfalta, Grant and Garfield counties, as well as many other counties. 
I billed him and advertised him for speeches in the following places: 
Woodward, Arnett, Cheyenne, Elk City, Cordell, Mangum, Hollis, 
Altus, Frederick, Dunean, Chickasha, Ardmore, Madill, Durant, 
Hiugo, Atoka, McAlester, Muskogee and Tulsa. The last date of his 
said itinerary was at the Grand Opera House on Second Street in the 
City of Tulsa, the evening of the 11th day of June 1910. 


Thus it will be seen that the Governor was on a continuous 
speaking itinerary from the afternoon of the 6th day of May 1910, 
to the evening of the 11th day of June 1910 (it must be noted that 
travel in those days was by train, sometimes with poor connections, 
and much longer time was taken than would now be taken by auto- 
mobile). 


This fact shows the fallacy of many articles that have been 
written about Governor Haskell leaving Guthrie for Oklahoma City, 
after the capital election, in the nighttime. In truth and in fact he 
had not been in Guthrie since the evening of the 6th day of May 1910, 
and he never did return in his official capacity as governor. 


It will be hereinafter pointed out more in detail, but essentially 
at this point, that the capital election was held on Saturday, the 
11th day of June 1910. The question was whether the permanent 
capital should be located at Guthrie, Oklahoma City or Shawnee. 
So when the governor completed his speech at the Opera House in 
Tulsa on the evening of the 11th day of June, 1910, the capital election 
was over but the returns were not known. 


As it was the custom of Governor Haskell when in Tulsa he 
made the Tate Brady Hotel his headquarters. After his speech 
at the Opera House on the night of the 11th of June, I went to the 
Robinson Hotel (now an office building at the corner of Third and 
Main Streets in Tulsa). About two o’clock in the morning of the 
12th day of June I was awakened by the ringing of the telephone 
in my room. I answered the phone and the Governor was on the 
other end of the line and he stated, ‘‘Fred I have been phoning 
over the State and find that Oklahoma City has won the capital 
election, Come over to the Tate Brady Hotel as a special train on 
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the Frisco is being made up for us to go to Oklahoma City.”’ This 
special train was being financed by Tate Brady, Robert Galbraith 
(now living in Tulsa), John O. Mitchell who was then mayor of 
Tulsa and others. This train pulled out of Tulsa between 2:30 and 
3:00 6’elock a.m., June 12, 1910, which was Sunday morning. On 
that train was the Governor, Mrs. Haskell, Tate Brady, Mrs. Brady, 
John O. Mitchell, Mrs. Mitchell, Robert Galbraith, myself, and others 
I do not now recall. The train arrived in Oklahoma City about 7:30 
o’clock on Sunday morning, the 12th day of June 1910. Governor 
Haskell and the party, including myself, registered at the Huckins 
Hotel. The Governor and Mrs. Haskell were assigned to the mezzanine 
floor in the northwest corner two rooms. The word having gone 
ahead that this party was on its way from Tulsa to Oklahoma City 
a large number of prominent business men were at the hotel awaiting 
the arrival of the governor. Among them was Charles Colcord, C. G. 
Jones, former mayor of Oklahoma City, W. A. Ledbetter, Charles 
West, then Attorney General of Oklahoma, Judge Hainer, former 
Territorial Judge, Ed Vaught, now United States District Judge, and 
Dennis Flynn, formerly Territorial Representative in Congress, and 
a large number of other business and professional men of Oklahoma 
City. When Governor Haskell was located in his hotel suite sur- 
rounded as he was by these men, his first exclamation was, ‘‘Get me 
a stenographer!’’ The Honorable Dennis Flynn, who was never 
known to fail to meet an emergency, in double quick time secured a 
stenographer and the Governor then and there and in the presence 
of those assembled dictated a proclamation declaring Oklahoma City 
to be the capital of the State of Oklahoma. This created considerable 
comment among those present as none had anticipated that the capital 
would be moved immediately upon the heels of the election. This 
proclamation of Governor Haskell appeared on the streets of Okla- 
homa City and on the front page of the Daily Oklahoman ‘‘ Extra’’ 
on Sunday about noon, the 12th day of June 1910. 


Following this a furor arose throughout the State as to whether 
or not this was legal action or whether it was prudent action. 


Many stories have appeared in various periodicals as to the 
seal of state being brought to Oklahoma City. Some have recited 
their individual version, either without knowledge of the actual 
facts or with an intended purpose of drawing on their imagination 
or undertaking to give someone a modest degree of glamor on the 
stage then set for an important historical act in the history of the 
new State of Oklahoma. 


Adverting to the reference that Governor Haskell called me 
from the Brady Hotel by telephone at my room in the Robinson 
Hotel at 8rd and Main streets in Tulsa, and that a special train was 
going from Tulsa to Oklahoma City, when I got in the lobby of the 
Tate Brady Hotel I walked up the stairway to the mezzanine floor. 
Governor Haskell was standing inside his room on the mezzanine 
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loor at a wall telephone and was awaiting connection with his private 
ecretary, W. B. Anthony. As I reached the top of the stair, the 
connection was completed and I heard Governor Haskell say to his 
ecretary, W. B. Anthony, ‘‘Bill this is Haskell. I have been 
phoning over the state and find that Oklahoma City has won the 
apital fight. Get hold of Bill Cross, Secretary of State, go up to 
he Logan County Court House, get the seal of state and bring it to 
Jklahoma City and meet me there in the morning by 7:30 o’clock. 
Don’t fail to get the seal, Bill, and bring it to Oklahoma City. 
We are leaving here on a special train on the Frisco and will be in 
Jklahoma City by 7:30 A.M.’’ 


Shortly after the Governor’s party and myself reached the 
duckins Hotel, Bill Cross, who was then Secretary of State, appeared 
n the lobby at the foot of the marble stairway that led up to the 
nezzanine floor (but has now been removed and an additional 
levator installed where the stairway then was). He walked up 
he stairway to the mezzanine floor and addressed me, ‘‘I have the 
eal of state in this pasteboard box but I have no place to put it.’’ 
‘o which I replied, ‘‘I have a roller top desk across here in the old 
lining room of the Huckins Hotel and you can put it in a drawer of 
oy roller top desk and go back there and get the seal when you need 
o use it. He placed it in a drawer of my roller top desk where it 
emained for six weeks until a more advantageous place was located 
or its safe keeping. 


This election of June 11, 1910, on the removal of the capital 
vas held by virtue of a petition filed with the Secretary of State 
inder the initiative provision of the Constitution of Oklahoma and 
vas designated Initiative Petition No. 7, State Question No. 4. 
\klahoma City was voted by the people under this Initiative Petition 
Yo. 7, State Question No. 4, as the permanent capital of the State. 


But this election and proclamation of the Governor, supra, did 
iot settle the capital issue. The city of Guthrie and its citizens had, 
y reason of the provision of the Enabling Act, expected that the 
apital would remain in Guthrie until 1913 and thereafter until the 
reople of the State by a vote removed it. This provision of the 
Inabling Act of June 16, 1906, among others of its numerous pro- 
isions, contained this: ‘‘The capital of said state shall temporarily 
e at the city of Guthrie. . . . and shall not be changed therefrom 
rrevious to Anno Domini 1913..... es 


At the instance of the city of Guthrie, a suit was brought in the 
Jistrict Court of Logan County, Oklahoma, entitled ‘‘State of Okla- 
oma, ex rel, Hepburn, County Attorney, vs. Smith, Secretary of 
tate’’ (Thomas P. Smith of Muskogee had been appointed Secretary 
f State by Governor Haskell after Bill Cross, the first elected 
ecretary of State had died on the night of the 4th day of August 
910). That suit raised the question, among other questions, that 
he Initiative Petition No. 7, State Question No. 4 was defectively sub- 
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mitted in that the ballot title of the Initiative bill did not recite, : 


“Shall it be adopted’’, and the Court held that since it was not 


properly submitted, the election was without force and effect as to — 
any of the provisions contained therein. In other words, that the - 
so-called capital election of June 11, 1910, was not effective to remove — 


the capital or for any other purpose. This case is reported on appeal 
to the Supreme Court of Oklahoma case of ‘‘Smith, Secretary of 
State, vs. State, ex rel, Hepburn, County Attorney,’’ filed November 
15, 1910, and reported in 28 Okla. 235, 113 Pacifie 932. 


Although not effective in creating a legislative enactment the 
expression of the people of the State was controllingly effective as 
herein immediately related. The Governor, Charles N. Haskell, 
immediately and on November 20, 1910, convened the Legislature in 
extraordinary session (Session Acts Oklahoma 1910 & 1911, page 1), 
and the Legislature when it was so convened in extraordinary session, 
among other enactments passed a bill (House Bill No. 1), being 


‘‘An Act providing for the permanent location of the seat of govern- 


aie 


ment and Capitol of the State of Okiahoma.’’ This bill was approved 
on December 29, 1910 and it fixed the permanent location of the 
capital of the State of Oklahoma on: 

“Fifteen acres of land surrounding a point on the half-section line 


running north and south between the north-east fourth and the northwest — 


fourth of section twenty-seven (27), township twelve (12) north, range 
three (3) west of the Indian Meridian, otherwise known as the center of 
Lincoln boulevard at its intersection with the center of Twenty-second 
street, extending east from the right-of-way of the Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa Fe Railway Company; and the Executive Mansion shall be located 
in the vicinity of said capitol grounds on a site consisting of one-half 
block, the same to be selected by the Capitol Commission.” 

This enactment is found in the acts of the said extraordinary session 
of Oklahoma Legislature of 1910, Chapter 5, pages 4 to 7, inclusive. 


So it will appear that though the Supreme Court of Oklahoma 
had by its judicial determination nullified the provisions of the 
capital removal act as contained in the said Initiative Petition No. 7, 
State Question No. 4, supra, the Legislature, in its said extraordinary 
session, by legislative enactment located the capital on the grounds 
herein designated and on which the present state capitol building 
was erected during the administrations of Lee Cruce and R. L. 
Williams as governors, and the present capitol building was occupied 
by the state offices in 1917. 


But this act of the Legislature of December 29, 1910, did not 
end the capital fight. The books and records and offices of the 
officials, other than the governor and the secretary of state which 
were in Oklahoma City from the morning of the 12th day of June 
1910, remained at Guthrie, by reason of another suit which was 
brought at the instance of the city of Guthrie and styled, ‘“W. H. 
Coyle vs. Thomas P. Smith, Secretary of the State of Oklahoma.’’ 
This suit sought permanent injunctive relief against the removal 
of the books and records of the State from the city of Guthrie to 
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Oklahoma City. It drew in question the proper enactment and 
validity of the said act of the legislature in extraordinary session 
approved December 29, 1910, as set out supra. This case found 
its way into the Supreme Court of the State entitled ‘‘Coyle vs. 
Smith, et al,’’ 113 Pacific 944, in which the Supreme Court of 
Oklahoma held that the said legislative enactment of the said extra- 
ordinary session of the Legislature, fixing the permanent capital of 
the State at Oklahoma City, was not violative of any valid provision 
of the Enabling Act of June 16, 1906, and particularly not violative 
of that provision of the Enabling Act quoted supra to the effect 
that the capital should remain at Guthrie until 1913. 


But this decision of the Supreme Court of the State of Oklahoma 
did not end the capital fight. But on the contrary, the said case of 
Coyle vs. Smith, et al, was filed in the Supreme Court of the United 
States by writ of error issued by that court to the Supreme Court of 
the State of Oklahoma to review the judgment of the Supreme Court 
of Oklahoma. 


The Supreme Court of the United States in an exhaustive opinion 
written by Mr. Justice Lurton and filed in that court May 29, 1911, 
pivoted the decision of that court upon that part of the Enabling 
Act quoted hereinbefore, to-wit: ‘‘The capital of said State shall 
temporarily be at the City of Guthrie .... and shall not be changed 
therefrom previous to Anno Domini Nineteen Hundred and Thir- 
ReCns 68s), “ 


And turning the searchlight of his reasoning on that proposition 
Mr. Justice Lurton stated: ‘‘The only question for review by us is 
whether the provision of the Hnabling act was a valid limitation 
upon the power of the State after its admission, which overrides any 
subsequent state legislation repugnant thereto.’’ He reached his 
conclusion which was concurred in by the court based upon the 
language of the Federal Constitution in Section 3, Article 4, which 
provides that new states may be admitted into the Union on an equal 
footing with other sister states. After citing numerous cases and 
bringing to his support logic unanswerable that when a new State 
is admitted into the Union it is so admitted with all of the powers of 
sovereignty and jurisdiction which pertained to the original states 
and that such powers may not be constitutionally diminished, im- 
paired or shorn away, by any conditions, compacts or stipulations 
embraced in the act under which the new state came into the Union, 
which would not be valid or effectual if the subject of congressional 
legislation after admission. (U.S. Supreme Court reports Vol. 221, 
p. 562-573, Law Ed. 55, p. 853) 


This decision of the Supreme Court of the United States ended 
the capital fight and the capitol building was erected and now 
stands in Oklahoma City upon the land designated in the said act 
of the Oklahoma Legislature in extraordinary session assembled on 
December 29, 1910. 


ne aeittie 
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THE MARCH OF THE FIRST DRAGOONS FROM JEFFER-. 


SON BARRACKS TO FORT GIBSON IN 1833-1834 
By Hamilton Gardner, Colonel AUS (Ret)* 


We found excellent stables at Jefferson Barracks, and everything con- 
venient for the prosecution of our laborious undertaking; and we looked 
forward with pleasant ardor to the formation of a uniform system of 
tactics, and of the various duties connected with the new arm of the service. 
No one dreamed that the government would waver in this obvious policy of 
concentration and quiet preparation, so essential to these important objects; 
(the more so, that many of the new appointments were not military men.) 


The result was, that, before all the companies were mounted, an order 
was received to march some five hundred miles, to Fort Gibson. 


* * * * * 


In what originiated this march? Was any important public end to be 
attained? Was it to repel an invading foe? Was it to make a sudden and 
important attack upon a foreign enemy? Did the good of the service in any 
way call for it? To these questions there is but one answer—No! There 
has been assigned, as the only and great motive, that the corps having been 
raised for the defence of the frontier, would be disbanded if it remained 
inactive so far in the interior as Jefferson Barracks.1 


So confided young Lieutenant Philip St. George Cooke? to his 
diary by way of bitter protest against the treatment of his new 
regiment, the United States Dragoons, late in 1833. What measure of 
justification existed at the time for his indignation, for it required 
courage for a Regular officer to make such criticisms and to publish 
them, even though many years later? Did the march of the recently 


* Colonel Hamilton Gardner has lived in Salt Lake City, Utah, since his re- 
tirement after twenty-seven years of service in the Army of the United States, in 
World Wars I and Il. He is a graduate of the University of Utah, and a lawyer 
by profession with a law degree from Harvard in 1917. He has contributed his- 
torical articles to several quarterly journals including Harvard’s Quarterly Journal of 
emacs, the Utah Historical Quarterly, and the Bulletin of the Missouri Historical 

ociety. 

Colonel Gardner’s contribution on “The March of the First Dragoons from Jeffer- 
son Barracks to Fort Gibson in 1833-34” in this number of The Chronicles will in- 
terest readers who are familiar with the excellent story of the Dragoon Expedition (or 
Leavenworth Expedition) of 1834 in Oklahoma, told by Colonel George H. Shirk in 
“Peace on the Plains,” The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XXVIII, No. 1 (Spring, 
1950) pp. 2-51, Colonel Shirk’s article is illustrated with a map of the Dragoon Ex- 
pedition (1834) in Oklahoma and rare prints, and gives the complete text of Lieut. 
T. B. Wheelock’s Journal of this Expedition annotated, with brief biographies of the 
officers of the command.—Ed. 

1 Philip St. George Cooke, Scenes and Adventures in the Army; or Romance of 
Military Life, 215, 220; (Philadelphia, 1857). 

2For recent brief biographies of Cooke see my articles: 4 Young West Pointer 
Reports for Duty at Jefferson Barracks in 1827, Missouri Historical Society Bulletin, 
(St. Louis, January, 1953), IX, 124; The Command and Staff of the Mormon Battalion 


in the Mexican War, Utah Historical Quarterly, (Salt Lake City, October, 1952), XX, 
331. 
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activated Dragoons from Jefferson Barracks, near St. Louis, to Fort 
Gibson, in the Indian Territory, accomplish its ostensible objective? 
What were the handicaps to officers, men, horses and equipment 
under which this cross-country troop movement was initiated? Were 
the hardships suffered by personnel and mounts too high a price to 
pay for the alleged short-sightedness of Washington authorities? 
Or did it all prove to be a baptism of tribulation which started the 
Regiment into a military life of outstanding accomplishment and 
distinction ? 


It is the purpose of the present article to chronicle the little 
known details of this original overland field march of the first 
permanent cavalry regiment in the United States Army. Emphasis 
is placed on Cooke’s part in it, because, even though he was then 
merely a subaltern, he remained the only officer concurrently writing 
about it. 


ACTIVATION OF THE First DRAGOONS 


From its experience in the Black Hawk War in Illinois during 
1832, the War Department convinced the Congress of the necessity 
for mounted troops for service on the western frontier. None then 
existed in the Regular Army. The first attempt was a Battalion of 
Mounted Rangers under Colonel Henry Dodge. But this quickly 
proved inexpedient and expensive. So the Congress, early in 1833, 
passed an Act authorizing the formation of a regiment of dragoons. 
The date of activation was set for March 4, 1833, at Jefferson Barracks. 
Highteen officers were commissioned on that day, all of them trans- 
fers from the infantry or from civil life. Cooke was included as 
one of the officer-founders and he was promoted Ist Lieutenant, 
Dragoons, on the day he was assigned. He was then twenty-four 
years old. 


The first monthly return for the new Regiment was made for 
August, 1833, and this contains a treasure of interesting information, 
especially about the original roster of officers.» Actually its initial 
official title was United States Dragoons and it did not employ the 
numerical designation of Ist Dragoons until a second regiment was 
authorized in 1836. It was redesignated as the 1st Cavalry in 1861, 
which it has since remained. 


To Colonel Henry Dodge was accorded the honor of being the 
first Regimental Commander. The headquarters staff consisted of 
Lieutenant Colonel Stephen Watts Kearny, Major Richard Barnes 
Mason and Ist Lieutenant Jefferson Davis as Adjutant. Colonel 
Dodge did not assume command until August 29, 1833, and Lieutenant 
Davis took over his duties the next day. In the meantime Lieutenant 


3 General Services Administration, National Archives and Records Service, War 
Records Branch, Washington, D. C., formerly the Old Files Section, Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s Office, War Department; cited here as N. A. Reo: W. R. B. The complete 
August roster is found in Missouri Historical Society Bulletin, op. cit., p. 133. 
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Colonel Kearny had been ordered March 11 to establish an office in 
St. Louis to superintend recruiting for the companies to be formed. 
From that station he sent out newly assigned company commanders 
and junior officers to various parts of the country to gather in the 
required recruit streneth. It was intended to make the Regiment a 
truly National unit. Cooke records that these officers “‘were re- 
stricted in their enlistments to persons between twenty and thirty- 
five years of age; native citizens who, from previous habits, were 
well qualified for mounted service. The officers were authorized 
to inform candidates for enlistment that they would be well clothed, 
and kept in comfortable quarters in winter.’” 


First to be dispatched on such a mission, March 11, was Captain 
Edwin V. Sumner, of Company B.° He found most of his men in 
New York City, but did not bring them in to Jefferson Barracks in 
time to be included in the August return. Captain Clifton Wharton, 
of Company A, joined August 28; Captain Reuben Holmes, of 
Company ©, appeared as ‘‘sick’’ on the monthly return; Captain 
Daniel Hunter, of Company D, arrived at the Post with his re- 
eruits August 3; and Ist Lieutenant David Perkins, commanding 
Company H, which had been enlisted in New York State, ‘‘joined 
4th August with a Company.’’ Cooke, who had transferred from the 
6th Infantry, reported to Company A on August 28. He had just 
returned from western '‘lennessee on recruiting duty. 2d Lieutenant 
John Henry K. Burgwin had been sent by Colonel Kearny to 
northern New York on the same mission.’ The only other officers 
appearing on the August return, as belonging to the Dragoons, were 
2nd Lieutenant Thomas Swords, who checked in August 1 with 
Company D, Ist Lieutenant Abraham Van Buren, on detached duty, 
and 2nd Lieutenant Lancaster P. Lupton, ‘‘on recruiting service 
under the orders of Lt. Col. Kearny.’’8 


So came into being the oldest cavalry regiment in the Army. 
At the beginning of the autumn of 1833 the five companies began 
what in stark reality constituted the most rudimentary basic training. 
The start was necessarily from scratch. None of the officers had 
had previous experience in mounted service and it was found in- 
dispensable for them to hold special classes of instruction before 
attempting to drill their men. Distinctive dragoon equipment must be 


4 Cooke, op. cit., p. 219. 

5 Real cavalry terminology, such as squadron, troop and trooper, for battalion, 
company and private soldier, was not used for some years after this period. 

rues op. cit., pp. 197-204. 

ames Hildreth, Dragoon Campaigns to the Rocky Mountains, pp. 13-14, (New 

York, 1836). _(The authorship of The Dragoon Campaigns to the Rocky Mountains, 
credited to Hildreth, has been a matter of doubt which is mentioned in “Peace on 
the Plains”. (Shirk, op. cit., p. 7] with a footnote citing Joseph B. Thoburn, “The 
Dragoon Campaign,” Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. VUI, No. 1 [March, 1930], p. 34 
that attributes the authorship to William L. G. Miller.—Ed.) 

8N, A. R. S., W. R. B. All data in this paragraph, except the citations from 
Cooke and Hildreth, are taken from the National Archives, 
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accumulated, including originally designed uniforms. <A different 
type of armament must be provided for this newly created arm of 
the service. Horses must be secured, equipped, maintained and 
exercised in military formation. Altogether, the situation called 
for a suitable period of strenuous training in all activities before 
anything like a cavalry outfit would emerge. 


The beginnings did not prove auspicious. Many of the neophytes 
believed they ‘‘were enlisted under the express declaration that they 
were to rank with the cadets in the military academy, and under the 
belief that they were rather to be considered as a volunteer corps.’’ 
They were quickly disillusioned; ‘‘widely different from their 
anticipations the members of that deluded regiment found themselves 
placed upon their arrival at Head Quarters. Instead of enjoying 
any of the privileges and comforts that had been promised to them, 
they soon found that they were nothing above the other portions of 
the army.’’ Private Hildreth, of Company D, who made these com- 
ments, described the first drill as a ‘‘ludicrous piece of work.’’ The 
muskets issued were ‘‘a lot of condemned pieces that had lain in the 
arsenal since the last war.’’ As for uniforms, there was ‘‘no clothing 
at all at the Barracks, [and] the most of the dragoons soon began 
to grow gradually threadbare’’ in their civilian clothes. Only 
Captain Sumner and Lieutenant Perkins had shown the foresight 
to obtain uniforms.? The men themselves built the stables for the 
horses, which did not begin to arrive until late in October. 


Of these conditions Colonel Dodge had written earlier to the 
War Department. Here is his letter book copy, although the original 
sent forward had been polished up :!° 


Permit Me to Call the attention of the Genl in Chief to the absolute 
Necessity of ordering the Cloathing & Arms intended for the use of the 
U S Dragoons there are four Companies at this post and Capt Sumner is 
daily expected with an additional Company the recruits are all here Much 
in Want of Cloathing and it is important We should have our Arms it is 
important that the Dragoons should be drilled at Target Shooting as well 
as to fire with precision on Horseback the season is fast advancing. 


From all this negiect shown toward the Dragoons, it was natural 
that they should suffer a corresponding decline in morale. Instead 


of feeling themselves an elite corps, they were resentful. ‘‘ .... there 
is much murmuring and disaffection in our regiment. .... Deser- 
tions are becoming every day more and more numerous..... The 


euard house was kept continually filled to overflowing.’’ 


Some allowance should probably be made for exaggeration in 
Hildreth’s point of view of a recruit fresh out of civil life. Yet 


9 Hildreth, op. cit., pp. 38-45. It is to be noted that Hildreth disagrees with 


Cooke about the building of stables. 
10N, A. R. S., W. R. B. The letter book copy is quoted in Louis Pelzer, Marches 
of the Dragoons in the Mississippi Valley, published by the State Historical Society 


of Iowa (Iowa City, 1917), pp. 19-20. 
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the evidence altogether points to a serious situation. Winter was 
coming on; the last of the horses were not received until after the 
first weeks in November ;!! and the dragoon uniforms never did arrive 
at Jefferson Barracks. Even had all these deficiencies been remedied, 
many months would have been required to whip the Regiment into 
satisfactory shape. 


Then the final blow fell! 


TRANSFER TO Fort GIBSON 


The War Department order sending the Dragoons to Fort 
Gibson must have been received at Jefferson Barracks not later 
than the end of October. Not a word in its curt formality discloses 
the reasons of policy for the transfer. From this might have arisen 
Cooke’s eritical speculations, only the mildest part of which was 
quoted earlier, This was the fateful directive: 


Adjutant General’s Office 
Washington, October 11th 1833 
Order. 


1. Colonel Dodge of the Dragoons, will, as early as practicable march 
the 5 companies of his Regiment, now at Jefferson Barracks to Fort Gib- 
son, and in the vicinity of that place establish the Head Quarters of his 
Regiment and winter the 5 companies. The Major of the Regiment will 
march with the 5 Companies. 


2. Lieutenant Col. Kearney will continue to Superinting [sic] the re- 
cruiting of the Regiment, and the most efficient means to complete it to 
the establishment, as soon as possible. 


By Order of Major General Macomb 
R. Jones 


Adjt. Genl 


Now began a whirlwind of preparation for the march. Each 
day’s delay meant greater danger from the approaching winter. 
Colonel Dodge had learned that the uniforms for the Dragoons would 
be shipped directly to Fort Gibson, so the soldiers wore only fatigue 
clothes. Special emphasis was placed on conditioning and training 
the mounts. Hach of the five companies was issued horses of a 
special color—blacks, grays, sorrels, creams and bays. Major Mason 
held the first mounted battalion parade November 9. Mules and 
horses were also fitted out to haul the baggage and escort wagons. 
So far as possible, the elementary regulations of march and camp 
discipline were imparted to the men. Supplies and forage were 
gathered and packed. At last, on November 19, the Regimental Com- 
mander considered his organization as nearly ready as conditions 
permitted and he arranged to move out the next day. 


11 Cooke, op. cit., p. 219. 
12N. ALR. S. W. R. 
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On November 20, 1833, about noon, the rear element of the 
column of Dragoons cleared the gate at Jefferson Barracks. The 
march to Fort Gibson was under way with Colonel Dodge in personal 
command. Captain Wharton’s Company A led the movement, 
followed by his company wagons. Captain Sumner’s Company B, 
Captain Holmes’ Company C and Lieutenant Perkins’ Company E, 
with the same disposition of wagons, followed in order. Captain 
Hunter’s Company D acted as advance, flank and rear guard. At 
the rear 18 prisoners, under sentence chiefly for desertion, marched 
on foot. They were ‘‘hand-cuffed and chained, some with a cannon 
ball to the leg.’’ 


The first day’s march was limited to about four miles and camp 
was pitched on a small stream. Private Hildreth gives an interesting 
picture as the troopers cleared away the underbrush and ‘‘pitched 
-our white canvas tents’’ :18 


“Driving down our picket posts we secure our horses, and after 
having fed and cleaned them, began to make preparations for our own 
comfortable lodgings and supper. [Many log fires lighted up the scene.] 
The encampment extended over a considerable space of ground, each 
troop having pitched their tents in two rows, about twenty paces apart, 
facing inwards, with the horses picketed in the center of the intervening 
space; the tents occupied by the field-officers were in a line opposite their 
respective troops, six paces in rear, and the staff-officers occupying a 
station still six paces in rear of them.” 


The general direction of the march pointed southwesterly. It 
involved fording and crossing numerous unbridged streams and some 
sizeable rivers. Roads in any modern sense were nonexistent. The 
terrain crossed was generally rough, including part of the Ozarks. 
White settlements in the region were few and small. The Dragoons 
carried their own food, because, unlike their later famous expeditions 
on the prairies and plains, and into the mountains, they could not 
depend on wild game, especially buffalo. It had been expected that 
- most of the forage for the horses would be found enroute. But the 
worst factor of all remained the inclemency of the weather. 


Passing the little logging town of Manchester, the five com- 
panies marched 20 miles the second day and 23 miles on the third— 
very creditable performances under the circumstances, and only 
possible by starting before sunrise. On the third day they en- 
countered their first heavy snowstorm. Beginning November 24, 
they entered into what they thought of as ‘‘mountains’’ and valleys, 
which, interspersed with level stretches of prairies, remained there- 
after the principal type of ground covered. Soon they passed near 
the ‘‘squatters of Daniel Boone’’. Hardly a week had elapsed before 
forage for the horses became scarce and even the transported grain 
ration was reduced by half. December 8 witnessed extensive river 


13 Hildreth, op. cit., p. 60. 
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crossings over the Big and Little ‘‘Piony’’ and the Osage Branch of 
the Gasconade. Camps at night were variously named—Burbee, 
Delaware, (from a deserted Delaware Indian village), Illinois, (on 
the river of that name), Sandy, (on a sand bar in the Neosho River). 
It is not clear whether this column touched Springfield, although some 
of the later companies did so. Passing from the State of Missouri 
into the Territory of Arkansas, camp was pitched near Fayetteville. 
Then the march led to the linois River in the then Indian Territory 
and in its final stages to the Neosho, (or Grand), and past Fort 
Gibson. 


Private Hildreth describes the condition of the men upon reach- 
ing that Post :14 


Truly I believe no dragoon of the command will ever forget the day 
of our arrival there; weariness and extreme fatigue were depicted upon 
every countenance; and now, indeed .... we would willingly have drained 
our pockets of the last copper for a morsel of bread. I never before saw 
‘so many half-starved men together; the greater portion of us had eaten 
scarce a mouthful since our departure from the Illinois river two days 
previous; and our rations had become so bad that it was almost impossible 
to swallow them. 


To make matters worse, bread was then scarce at Fort Gibson. 


In a terse communication to the War Department, regrettably 
lacking in details which would have been of outstanding interest to 
later students of the march, Colonel Dodge reported the arrival of 
the first echelon of his Regiment : 


Head Qrs. Regt. Dragoons 
Camp Jackson Dec. 18th. 1833. 


Sir 
I have the honor to inform you that I left Jefferson Barracks on the 


20th Ultimo and arrived at this place on the 14th Inst with Companies 
A, B, C, D & E of Dragoons. 


The Head Quarters of the Regiment have been established about one 
mile from Fort Gibson. 
Very Respy. 
Y. mo. obt. Servt. 


H. Dodge Col 
Commg U § Dragoons 


To ; 
Col. R. Jones 
Adjt. Genl. U. S. Army 
Washington D. C. 


The monthly return of the garrison at Fort Gibson for Decem- 
ber, 1833, showed that the roster of Dragoon officers included all 
those mentioned as having reported at Jefferson Barracks, with 
some additional names. Cooke, in the meantime, had been trans- 


14 Hildreth, op, cit., p. 78. 
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ferred from Company A to Company C and Ist Lieutenant James W. 
Hamilton!® had replaced him. Other additions were Ist Lieutenant 
D. B. Moore, 2nd Lieutenants W. Bradford, J. L. Watson, and 
Brevet 2nd Lieutenants J. 8. Vanderver, G. P. Kingsbury, 8. M. 
Bowman and A. Ury. Two officers were on duty elsewhere—Ist 
Lieutenant Abraham Van Buren, (whose father was soon to be elected 
President of the United States), was still on staff duty as aid-de- 
eamp to Major General Alexander Macomb, General-in-Chief of the 
Army; and Brevet 2nd Lieutenant George W. McClure on undesig- 
nated special duty. The roster of officers of the Dragoons at Fort 
Gibson numbered 21. Those at Jefferson Barracks were of course 
not included. Altogether, a total of 680 officers and men of the 
7th Infantry and the Dragoons were carried on the Post rolls, of 
whom 55 were sick and 30 in arrest or confinement.” 


With Colonel Dodge’s official formal report the first half of the 
march of the Dragoons terminated. Not a word of praise is found 
in the record for what in reality was a notable achievement. The 
five companies had covered a distance of approximately 500 miles 
over rugged terrain, with little help from roads and none from 
bridges. Average daily rate of march attained about 20 miles, with 
only one day’s rest on the Illinois River. [lly equipped with clothing, 
lacking adequate food toward the last, with horses none too well 
conditioned and mostly on reduced forage rations, relying on a 
service experience of not to exceed three months, wholly undisciplined 
in marching and camping, and suffering the hardships of winter 
weather, the Dragoons completed their transfer assignment in 25 
days. No casualties of any kind were reported. What they had thus 
initially accomplished, in adversity, made a fitting prelude to the 
distinguished record of the Regiment later. 


Fort Gisson 


Fort Gibson had been started in 1824 on the Grand, or Neosho, 
River, about three miles above its confluence with the Arkansas. Its 
primary purpose was to watch the Osage Indians and prevent inter- 
tribal wars, particularly with the nations which were being sent by 
the Jackson administration into that country from east of the 
Mississippi. The original, and in 1833, the present garrison was 
the 7th Infantry, under command of Colonel Matthew Arbuckle, 
although several companies of the short-lived Mounted Rangers had 
been stationed there.!8 Staple supplies and Army equipment were 
brought to the Post by riverboats, steaming up the Arkansas, but 
that enterprise was always hazardous and oftimes undependable be- 


16 Son of Alexander Hamilton. 

17N. A. R. S., W. R. B. 

*) Grant Foreman, Fort Gibson—a Brief History, pp. 7-13 (Norman, 1936) ; —Ad- 
vancing the Frontier, pp. 35-44 (Norman, 1933); William Brown Morrison, Military 
Posts and Camps in Oklahoma, pp. 6, 28-32, (Oklahoma City, 1936). 
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cause of low water and tricky sandbars, not the least of which lay in 
the Grand, near its mouth. 


Before the arrival of the Dragoons at Fort Gibson in the wintry 
December of 1833, Colonel Dodge had sent forward an advance mes- 
senger to Colonel Arbuckle. He reported back that no quarters 
were available on the Post for the men nor stables for their mounts. 
This latest evidence of lack of foresight in Army staff planning 
added little by way of welcome to the Fort which, for the most part, 
was to be their home station for the next five years. So they marched 
about a mile west of Fort Gibson and encamped for the first night 
on a sandspit in the Grand River. Then they set up winter quarters 
near an adjoining strip of woods on the prairie. It was named Camp 
Jackson in honor of the President. Across a small stream lay a large 
canebrake which was used to supply fodder for the horses. The 
winter proved unusually inclement. Cooke wrote:!9 ‘‘Here they 
found no comfortable quarters, but passed a severe winter for any 
climate in tents; the thermometer standing more than one day at 
8 below zero. There were of course no stables, and but very little 
corn, and the horses of necessity were turned loose to sustain a 
miserable existence on cane in an Arkansas bottom.’’ 


Colonel Dodge reported that January had been unusually cold. 
He also complained that ‘‘the Arms I drew from the Arsenal is of 
the Most indifferent Kind and I have no supply of Ammunition to 
enable me to practice the Men to target firing.’’° The long 
promised and awaited Dragoon uniforms had not arrived at the Post, 
the latest information being that they formed part of the cargo of 
a steamer stranded downstream because of low water in the Arkansas. 
Aside from the actual hardships of that first winter, Hildreth re- 
sented the complete lack of any intellectual or spiritual stimulus. 
Later the Regiment did establish a small library for enlisted men, 
but at present he found nothing in the nature of worthwhile diversion, 
‘‘no religion . . . . no missionary thinks of the soldier, no chaplain, 
no Sabbath, are there for him.’”4 


Under all these circumstances it could hardly be expected that 
the esprit of the enlisted men should be high. Discipline was ex- 
tremely strict, but desertions were frequent and violations of regu- 
lations of daily occurrence. Courtsmartial sat regularly. Cooke him- 
self was thrown into the very center of this much disliked duty; 
he was appointed Judge Advocate of the court, under ‘‘Orders 
mio; 17”.:22 


19 Cooke, op. cit., p. 220. Ne 

20 Marches of the Dragoons in the Mississippi Valley, op. cit., pp. 26-27; official 
version in N. A. R. S., W. R. B. 

21 Hildreth, op. cit., p. 79. 

22N SAGE Rene hater: 
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Hd. Quarters West. Department 
Memphis Ten. January 4th 1834 


Orders l 
No. 1 


I. A General Court Martial to consist of thirteen members will con- 
vene at Fort Gibson. A. on the 20th Inst., or as soon thereafter as practicable 
for the trial of such prisoners as may properly be brought before it. 


Colonel H. Dodge, U. S. Dragoons, Prest: 


Lt. Col. L. Burbank 7th Inf. ‘M’ Maj. R. B. Mason, Dragoons 
Capt. E. S. Hawkins 7th Inf. ‘e’ Capt. C. Wharton, Dragoons 
Capt. E. V. Summer Dragoons ‘m’ Capt. D. Hunter, Dragoons 
Capt. J. L. Dawson 7th Inf. ‘b’ Ist Lt. D. Perkins, Dragoons 
1st Lt. J. W. Hamilton Dragoons ‘e’ 2d Lt. L. W. Moore, Dragoons 
2d Lt. W. Bradford Dragoons ‘r’ 2d Lt. J. L. Watson, Dragoons 


6a? 


s 
1st Lt. P. St. G. Cooke, of the Dragoons Special Judge Advocate. 


II. Colonel Arbuckle of the 7th Infantry is hereby authorized to fill 
any vacancy except that of President, that may occur in the above detail 
either at the meeting of the court or during its session: this detail to be 
made from the Dragoons and 7th infantry at the Post, and according to — 
their relative strength. 


By order of Major General Gaines 


Geo. A. McCall 
Adjt. actg. Asst. Adj Genl 


The punishments inflicted by the court were unduly severe; 
indeed, from the modern viewpoint, they almost approached the in- 
human. Spaee limitations here preclude any detailing of this dark 
picture, but considerable illumination has been thrown on it by Grant 
Foreman in his writings about Fort Gibson.?? 


So passed the first winter in the history of the Regiment— 
full of disillusionment, adversity and hardship, with the men pressed 
down by the utter loneliness of almost complete isolation on the 
distant Frontier. But somehow the basic soundness of the American 
military system caused it to survive and enter upon a brilliant record 
of accomplishment. Long years later the members of the elite 1st 
Cavalry, stationed in commodious barracks at fully equipped posts, 
must have looked back with admiring sympathy upon these tribula- 
tions of the officers and men who founded their corps.?4 


FurtTHER RECRUITING AT JEFFERSON BARRACKS 


In the meantime, at Jefferson Barracks, Lieutenant Colonel 
Kearny had been active in carrying out the War Department order 
to recruit and activate the remaining five companies of the Dragoons. 


23 Fort Gibson—a Brief History, op. cit., pp. 17-19. 

24 Since this study is one of a series dealing primarily with the career of Cooke, 
I have not gone into the difficulties of Colonel Dodge and Major Mason with their 
adimany poneaany nein Davis. For some information on this topic see Pelzer 
op. cit., p. 28, an ort Gibson—a Brief History, op. cit., pp. 23-24 ae 
the Frontier, op. cit., p. 48. eae ca a 
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Ne continued the policy of drawing recruits from widespread areas 
in the Nation. Thus Captain Eustis Turner’s Company F was 
formed principally of men from Boston, and Company G, under 
Captain Lemuel Ford, stemmed chiefly from Indiana. Captain 
Nathaniel Boone’s** Company H, Captain John B. Brown’s Company 
I and Captain John R. Bean’s Company K were the last to complete 
the Regiment. All were assembled, equipped, mounted and trained 
at Jefferson Barracks, more or less sucecssively, during the spring 
of 1834.26 


The march of the last five companies to Fort Gibson was not 
made in one echelon, as had been the case with Companies A, B, C, 
D and EH. Each moved out alone, in general following their alpha- 
betical order, although H, I and K were grouped roughly in the 
final movement. On the whole they followed the route of the first 
column southwesterly. At least Company I camped near Spring- 
field, which a trooper in that unit reported as ‘‘a village... . with 
15 or 20 log Cabbins’’, where he lamented that the grog shops ‘‘sell 
Whiskey and other things to us soldiers at a most exorbitant price— 
For instance 25¢ a pt for Whisky’’!?’ The entire march was ac- 
complished without unusual incident. No doubt the seasonably 
clement weather and better uniforms and equipment contributed to 
this result. 


First to arrive at Fort Gibson was Company F’, late in April, 1834, 
having been 24 days en route. Company G reported in a few days 
later. Companies H, I and K reached Camp Jackson on June 12 
and after only three days of preparation H and I moved westward 
to join the Regiment which had already taken the field under Briga- 
dier General Henry Leavenworth on the fateful expedition to the 
Pawnee (Tow-e-ash) villages. They checked in with Colonel Dodge 
June 21. Company K stayed a few days at Camp Jackson and then 
moved up. Company A, under Captain Wharton, had been previously 
dispatched to guard the annual merchants’ caravan on the Santa 
Fe Trail. 


United thus for the first time, the lst Dragoons at once found 
one of its companies again separated on a special mission. This 
practice was to continue throughout its entire tour of duty in the 
West. 


The initial monthly return for the complete Regiment was made 
out at Fort Gibson for the month of June, 1834. As the earliest roster 
of its kind in the history of the Dragoons, this document deserves 
setting forth in some detail: 


25 Son of Daniel Boone. 

26 NAW Ro S., W. RR. B: 

27 Louis Pelzer, “A Journal of Marches of the Dragoons,” The Iowa Journal of 
History, Vol. VII, No. 3 (July, 1909), pp. 335-341. 
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Rank 
Colonel 


Lt: Col. 
Major 
Adjutant 
Surgeon 


Asst Surg. 


Asst ” 


Captain 


1st Lieut. 


2d Lieut. 
Captain 


1st Lieut. 


2d Lieut. 
Captain 


ist Lieut. 


2d Lieut. 


Captain 


ist Lieut. 
2d Lieut. 


Captain 


ist Lieut. 


2d Lieut. 
Captain 


2d Lieut. 


1st Lieut. 
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Name 
Henry Dodge 


S. W. Kearny 
R. B. Mason 
Jas. W. Hamilton 
Cc. A. Findlay 
G. W. Hailes 


J. B. Porter 


Clifton Wharton .. 


L. P. Lupton 
John L. Watson 


1 Ae Sumner 
Thos. Swords 


J. H. K. Burgwin 


Matthew Duncan . 


J. B. Wheelock 


Remarks 
Present. 


Commanding Regiment 


Present for Duty 
Present for Duty 
Present for Duty 
Present for Duty 
Attending Sick 
Dragoons at Camp 
Canadian 

Absent on Duty 
with Company ‘A” 


Absent with Com- 
pany Escorting 
Santa Fe Traders 
R. O. No 93. 

May 10th 1834 
Same 

Same 


Present Command- 
ing Company 
Present Actg Asst. 
Quarter Master 
Present for Duty 


Present Command- 
ing Company 
Transferred to 
Company C. Regt. 
Order No. 117. 
2nd June 1834 
Present Acting 
Asst. Com. of Sub. 


Present Command- 
ing Company 


Be ec ee en ee ae Present for Duty 


Absent on de- 
tached Service 
since June 6th 1834, 


Present Command- 
ing Company 
Present Command- 
ing Company F. 


oodeandacus Scie: Bc ee Absent not joined 
sade Gece tot oc gk ene ee Present Comdg 


Company 


Secgatuticsieae tah eee ee On detached ser- 


vice with 7th 
Infantry 
Absent without 
leave since 13th 
May 1834 
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G Captain 


Ist Lieut. 
2d Lieut. 


Captain 


1st. Lieut. 


2d Lieut. 


I Captain 
1st Lieut. 


2d Lieut. 


K Captain 


1st Lieut. 


A Bt. 2d Lt. 


” 


” 


Lemuel Ford 


P. St. G. Cooke 
B. A. Territt 


G. W. McClure 


Asbury Ury 


Gaines P. King 
Wm. Eustis 


Thos. J. McKean 


A. G. Edwards 


L. B. Northrop 
E. G. Eastman (Inf) 


30 


Absent without 
leave since 14th 
May 1834 

Absent sick at 
Camp Canadian 
Present Comman- 
ding Company 


Present Command- 
ing Company 
Absent on duty 

in 7th Infantry 
Present on duty 
in Company “K” 


Present Command- 
ing Company 
Absent A.D.C. to 
Genl. in Chief 
Absent on Furlough 
since May 12th 


Absent on Furlough 
S: 0.5) We EProntier 
No 17. June 17th 
1834 

Present Command- 
ing Company “K” 


Present doing duty 
in Company ‘“C” 


Present for duty 
at Regl Hd Quarters 


Present on Duty 
in Company “H” 
since 18th June. 
by order of Col 
Dodge 


Present for Duty 


On detached service 
since 31st May 1834 


Absent on duty at 
deffn. Barracks 


On detached ser- 
vice since June 26th 


Present doing duty 
in Company “H” 
in Company “G” 
present Sick 


The roster shows forty-five officers in the Regiment. 


It will be noted that Cooke had again been transferred, this time 
from Company C to Company G, already his third assignment in 
the Regiment. Like so many of his comrades, he was sick in one of 
the field hospitals which had been set up during the Pawnee village 


march. 
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Some entries are not clear. It does not appear how Lieutenant 
Jefferson Davis, who had been replaced as Regimental Adjutant by 
Lieutenant Hamilton, could be in command of Company F, while 
at the same time the Company Commander, Captain Eustis Turner, 
was ‘‘Present commanding Company’’. But such in fact is the record. 


The monthly return discloses the ‘‘Total’’ number of officers and 
men in the Dragoons to be 588 for June, 1834, Of these 68 were 
carried as sick. During the month 12 men had been discharged; 
the names of 16 were listed as having deserted, including two ser- 
geants; and one had died. It was stated that 103 recruits were re- ~ 
quired to meet Regimental needs.”® 


It was at Fort Gibson that the Dragoons held their first cere- 
monial exercise as a completed Regiment, even though Companies H, 
I and K had not yet reported there. As Commanding General, Left 
Wing, Western Department, General Leavenworth issued an order, 
April 238, 1834, that all troops designated to form part of his expedi- 
tion to the Pawnee country should be mustered at nine in the morning 
of April 80 and should parade at three that afternoon. Freshly uni- 
formed and equipped and fully mounted, Colonel Dodge turned his 
troopers out for this initial test, polished to the last possible button. 
General Leavenworth, an infantryman, liked what he saw. In an 
order the following day he commended :?9 


The dragoons are in excellent order, much better than could have 
been reasonably expected considering the many disadvantages they have 
had to encounter during the past winter. It is evident that the officers 
and men have not been inattentive to their duties. The uniform is very 
good, as well as very soldierlike and beautiful in its appearance, and the 
horses appear to be very good, and all their equipment of excellent and 
substantial quality. 


The eyes of the whole country are upon this corps, and much is ex- 
pected from it..... 

Probably this official praise formed some compensation to the 
pioneer cavalrymen for what they had recently undergone. 


FORECAST ON THE DRAGOON EXPEDITION IN OKLAHOMA 


Cooke wrote about this time: ‘‘Nature would seem to have con- 
spired with an imbecile military administration for the destruction 
of the regiment.’’*? Could he have foreseen the dire misfortunes they 
were doomed to suffer in the approaching expedition to the Pawnee 
villages, he might have used even more extravagant language! But 
that is another story. 


28N. A. R.S., W. R. B. This document had to be repaired before being photo- 
stated. Some of the letters are difficult to decipher. 

29N. Anuivtia. Wal Ran Bs 

30 Cooke, op. cit., p. 225. 

31 Lieut. Philip St. George Cooke was with the Leavenworth Expedition (1834) 
in Oklahoma as far as Camp Canadian (near Atwood, Hughes County) where he was 
left among the twenty-seven sick, returning to Fort Gibson as soon as he was able to 
travel (Shirk, op. cit., p. 11) —Ed. 
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“THE SMOKED MEAT REBELLION” 
By Mel H. Bolster* 
HARLY OKLAHOMA AND CREEK UNREST 


A United States Marshal in 1909 did not have an easy job pre- 
serving the peace in the new frontier state of Oklahoma. The eastern 
part was no longer officially called the Indian Territory, but there 
had been little time for change. A considerable part of the popula- 
tion was Indian—Shawnee, Osage, Iowa, Kickapoo, Pawnee, Creek, 
Cherokee, Chickasaw, Choctaw, Seminole, and many other tribes 
-removed.to the Indian Territory during the 1800’s. 


Some of the bigger towns had begun to look like small cities, but 
most of the trading centers were just wide places in the country roads, 
lined on either side with a few wooden store buildings, and it was 
not at all unusual to see a man carrying a rifle as he rode through 
town. Most of the Indian lands had already been opened to settle- 
ment, and the land-hungry homesteaders had begun to develop their 
claims. 


Almost any Oklahoma newspaper of the day carried accounts of 
stolen mules and horses, and miscellaneous shootings and murders. 
Banks were robbed with alarming frequency in various communities ; 
and in a small town in the east-central part of the state someone ran 
off with a thousand pounds of smoked bacon. That started the 
‘“Smoked Meat Rebellion.’ 


Deputy Marshal W. M. Morey! of McIntosh County knew where 
to look first for the missing meat. For some time a die-hard band of 
Creek Indians had held the Hickory Ground as their capital where 
in addition to the Council House, there was a wooden store building 
and restaurant. Leadership came from the Creek full bloods, the 


* Mel H. Bolster graduated from the University of Minnesota (B.B.A.), and re- 
ceived his M.A. degree from the University of Arkansas in 1952 where he presented 
a thesis on “The Smoked Meat Rebellion” based on his research in the Newspaper 
Files and Indian Archives of the Oklahoma Historical Society, and on interviews with 
persons who were living in the Creek Nation at the time of the trouble. After his re- 
turn from Navy service during World War II as Skipper of an LST in the Pacific, he 
traveled (1947-49) for Prentice-Hall, Inc., in Oklahoma, Texas and Louisiana. He is 
now located in the State Department, Washington, D.C_—Ed. 

1 United States Works Progress Administration Project S-149, Oklahoma His- 
torical Society, Oklahoma City, and the University of Oklahoma, Norman. This 
is the Foreman Collection, 112 volumes Indian and Pioneer History in the Indian 
Archives of the Historical Society, and is the principal source for much of this article. 

The writer expresses his appreciation to those who assisted him in his research: 
Miss Muriel H. Wright, Mrs. Rella Looney, General and Mrs. Roy Hoffman of 
Oklahoma City; Mr. W. E. McIntosh, Mr. J. H. Miller, Mr. Fred Cook, Mr. Dana 
Kelsey of Tulsa; and Dr. Grant Foreman of Muskogee. 
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‘Snakes’? who opposed allotment of land. The Lexington Leader 
observed on July 10, 1909, that ‘‘the Indians had been refusing 
allotments, and now they showed no interest in the certificates of 
allotment, and organized solely to resist the law.’’ Tents and shacks 
around the Hickory Ground, in which many Creek Negroes were 
living, were also a hangout for numerous petty thieves and otherwise 
lawless Negroes who roamed the countryside.2 About one hundred 
of them had been camping with the Creek Negro freedmen for several 
months, stealing chickens, corn, and bacon from the farmers at night 
and lying low at Hickory in the daytime. Occasionally they would 
kill a cow or a hog. Warrants had been issued for the arrest of 
many of them. The Indians did not accompany these fugitives on their 
nocturnal raiding nor did they assist them other than to allow them 
to put up their tents at the Stomp Ground. Some full-bloods even 
sought to avoid possible trouble by moving a mile west, while others, 
through Eufaula Harjo and Barney McGilbra, asked for Interior 
Department protection from ‘‘Snake’’ Negroes and “‘state niggers.’” 


If there was trouble, the Creeks would be expected to follow Chitto 
Harjo, a man well known to be a capable leader and a dangerous 
enemy. He had long been a major figure in Creek affairs and 
had played an important part.in formulating the articulate opposition 
of a large faction, mostly full bloods, against allotment of lands in 
severalty and the removal of restrictions from the allotments. They 
still hoped to establish, under the treaties of 1832 and 1866, their 
right to participate in Creek tribal claims and to perpetuate their 
old communal mode of life. 


Chitto Harjo was the romanticist’s typical Indian. A fullblood 
of the old Muskogee royal line, he was a member of the House of 
Kings and statesmanlike defender of the old order. He was tall 
and straight and carried himself with dignity and pride. His hair 
was coarse and black and hung loosely to his shoulders. He had the 
high nose and prominent cheekbones characteristic of many American 
Indians, and he wore a black slouch hat pulled down slightly over 
his bright, piercing eyes. Very little is known about his early life. 
He was born in 1846; his father was Aharlock Harjo, his mother is 
unknown. During the Removal they had come with the Upper 
Creeks to Oklahoma, and subsequently Chitto Harjo was among 
Opothleyahola’s followers who fought on the Union side in the white 


2 With the end of the Civil War, the Creeks freed their slaves, and the Treaty 
of Cession and Indemnity of 1866 provided for the adoption of Creek freedmen and 
free Negroes living in the Creek country. By 1883, the colored citizens, reinforced 
by acceptance of “state” Negroes, constituted more than one-fourth of the population. . 

8 District Agent Fred S. Cook talked to Barney McGilbra of the Indian Police 
about white prejudice against the Negroes, and suggested the danger that might exist 
in allowing them in Indian camps and meetings. McGilbra then asked for assistance 
in getting rid of the Negro element, particularly those wanted by the law—WPA 
Project S-149. 


4J. B. Campbell, Campbell’s Abstract of Creek Indian Census Cards and Index 
(Muskogee, 1915), p. 168. 
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man’s Civil War. He could neither read, write, nor speak English. 
The name *‘Chitto’’ is a Creek word meaning ‘‘snake,’’ and ‘‘ Harjo,”’ 
originally a title rather than a name, signifies ‘‘one who is brave 
beyond discretion, foolhardy, or in a loose sense, crazy.’® Hence 
the careless translation, ‘Crazy Snake.’’ The Chief, however, often 
preferred to be known as Wilson Jones. His roll number in the Creek 
Nation was 7934, and in 1901 his census card number was 2718.6 


Chitto Harjo, steadfast leader of the opposition during the 
allotment period, was an orator of great ability. His famous plea 
in Tulsa in 1906 was heard by about 5,000 people. He spoke in 
defense of the fullblood view of the Federal government’s Indian 
policy. His words reveal a determination to adhere to the ancient 
trea‘ .es, to make no adjustment, and to trust completely in the good 
faith of the American government. He not only succeeded in im- 
pressing the public audience, but even the Senators of the investi- 
gat’ 2 committee to whom he addressed himself showed interest and 
symp.thy.’ 


1909 it seemed that the Snake Indians, with guns in their 
hands aud the fiery purpose of Crazy Snake in their hearts, might 
actually be foolish enough to start something. There are various 
explanations for the name ‘‘Smoked Meat Rebellion.’’ One report 
is that 1,000 pounds of meat was stolen from Morey Springs, hence 
the name. Bun Ryal, an Indian, heard one Frank Harris, a white 
man, con’:ss to the theft. Laurel Pitman, a Creek, said it was 
called the ‘Smoked Meat Rebellion’’ because a posse robbed Chitto 
Harjo’s .inokehouse of a wagon-load of smoked bacon. Another 
story blames a dog for chasing a rabbit under a smokehouse and 
carelessly collapsing the smokehouse. Whatever the reason for the 
name, the Smoked Meat Rebellion of the Snake Indians began with 
Crazy Snake and his followers nothing more than observers—in- 
terested, dismayed, and surprised. 


Sheriff Odom was not a man to get very excited over a wagon- 
load of stolen meat. But there had been other things stolen during 
the past month, and he knew that the people of his and adjacent 
counties had just about had enough. He decided to have his men 
visit the Snake council grounds. They could pick up an Indian 
wanted for selling mortgaged property and search for stolen goods 
at the same time. And while they were at it, they might take note 
of the supplies accumulated and check the number of fighting men 
the Snakes could muster. Too many men would cause alarm, and 
it would be foolish for one man to walk into that camp. The Sheriff 
decided three men could do the job. 


5 Mace Davis, “Chitto Harjo,” Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XIII (1935), No. 2, 
p. 140. 

6 J. B. Campbell, Campbell’s Abstract, p. 168. 

7 John Bartlett Meserve, “The Plea of Crazy Snake (Chitto Harjo),” Chronicles 
of Oklahoma, Vol. XI (1933), No. 3. 
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The event at Hickory Ground was not of great importance in 
itself, but it did lead to the culmination of a struggle between Indian 
and white man that had been going on for generations in the Creek — 
Nation.8 It was part of the larger conflict that had begun on our 
Atlantic shores in the day of Ponce de Leon in the early sixteenth 
century. The purpose of the present paper is (a) a brief examination 
of the land troubles underlying the ‘‘Smoked Meat Rebellion,’’ and 
(b) an inquiry into the nature of the fullblood resistance and its 


last strong leadership. 
THE DESTRUCTION oF A NATION 


Three hundred years ago the Creek Confederacy was one of the 
most powerful Indian groups in North America. Their number 
during the 1780’s reached 25,000 or 30,000.2 During the latter half 
of the century the two great divisions, the Upper Towns and the 
Lower Towns, still occupied the greater part of what is now included 
within the boundaries of Alabama and Georgia. Creek civil ad- 
ministration, their representative government, social institutions, 
and criminal code were achievements of a highly developed primitive 
state.19 Then, before the relentless advance of the white man, the 
Creek Nation embarked upon the heartbreaking ‘‘Trail of Tears.’’ 
They were led to a new life and a new land in the vicinity of the © 
‘“‘Three Forks’’ of the Arkansas, Verdigris and Grand Rivers in 
what is now eastern Oklahoma. Okmulgee became the capital, and 
the stone council house was erected there in 1878. The Commission 
to the Five Civilized Tribes, more familiarly known as the ‘‘Dawes 
Commission,’’ was appointed under act of Congress on March 3, 
1893.4 Its purpose was to negotiate with the Five Civilized Tribes 
for the extinction of their communal land titles. Tribal affairs were 
eventually liquidated and individuals in the Creek Nation were 
allotted 160-acre tracts, but traditions and customs are the product 
of many generations’ development, and the cultural heritage of 
centuries is not forgotten as easily as names are written on pieces 
of paper. The uncompromising fullblood Creeks were unwilling to 
accept the new order that brought the dissolution of their own laws 
and government. They refused to choose individual allotments, and 
in the fall of 1900 many, under the able leadership of Chitto Harjo, 
quietly attempted to set up their own government based upon the 


8 Angie Debo, And Still the Waters Run (Princeton, 1940); — The Road to 
Disappearance (Norman, 1941). 

Tey H. Wright, A Guide to the Indian Tribes of Oklahoma (Norman, 1951), 
p. : 

10 Road to Disappearance, op. cit.; McKenney and Hall, Indian Tribes of North 
America, II, pp. 17, 32; Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Annual Report, 1845, pp. 
515-18. For further information see John R. Swanton, “Social Organization and So- 
cial Usages of the Indians of the Creek Confederacy,” Forty-second Annual Report, 
Bureau of American Ethnology (Washington, 1928). 

11 Charles J. Kappler, ed., Indian Affairs, Laws and Treaties (57 Cong. 1 Sess. 
Sen. Doc. No, 452; Washington, 1904), Vol. I, p. 33. 
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ancient treaties.'* These people were popularly referred to as 
“‘Snakes.’’ They organized their own lighthorse, a special Creek 
Indian police guard,’ and held their council meetings at old Hickory 
Stomp Ground, five miles from Henryetta. Fear of dispossession 
haunted them constantly, but occupation of their legal tracts was 
absolutely out of the question. After decades of insecurity and 
encirclement, with even their land now being taken from them, there 
seemed little to live for. The destruction of tribal government and 
the suppression of the ancient traditions left even less. ‘‘There is 
no life in the people that have lost their institutions.’’!8 


TROUBLE AT THE OLD Stomp GROUND 


On Monday, March 22, 1909, Constable A. Y. Patty, of Eufaula, 
and two friends rode out to Old Hickory Ground. They had obtained 
a warrant for the arrest of the Indian who had sold the mortgaged 
property, and also a search warrant for the camp from Bun Ryal, a 
Justice of the Peace, who lived two miles south of Hickory. 


When the three men arrived, they found more tents than they 
had expected, some twenty or twenty-five.'4 The inhabitants seemed 
to be mostly Negroes, and they were a surly lot. But the deputies 
presented their warrant and began a systematic ransacking of the 
premises. The sullen Indians and ‘‘Creek Niggers’’ stood and 
watched for a time, then began quietly reaching for their rifles. 
Someone edged forward, and the the dark circle moved in. Constable 
Patty saw the rifles; the three men halted their search and turned 
to face the Snake spokesman. Brusquely they were ordered to get 
out quick ‘‘and never come back.’’ Patty tried to argue, but the 
Creeks meant business, and the three left. While Patty called that 
he would be back, they headed for Henryetta, about five miles dis- 
tant, where they could round up a posse.” 


lla Land allotments in the Creek Nation (160 acres each to every enrolled 
Creek adult and minor, and to every enrolled Negro Freedman adult and minor) 
were confirmed and continued by the Dawes Commission under the Creek Agree- 
ment approved by the Act of Congress of March 1, 1901. Out of a total of 13,144 
allotments (160° a. each) completed by June 30, 1902, there were 1,331 arbitrary 
allotments made by the Commission for those Creeks who refused or neglected to 
choose lands for themselves, namely those individuals known as “Snakes.” (Annual 
Report 1902, Commission to the Fiye Civilized Tribes, p. 39) —Ed. 

12 In the 1880’s and 1890’s the lighthorse cooperated with United States marshals 
and Indian police in smashing organized crime (mainly horse-stealing, robbery, 
liquor-dealing, train robbery and murder) in the Creek Nation. 

13 And Still the Waters Run, op. cit., p. 132, quoted from source in Indian Terri- 
tory Division files. 

14 On March 26, 1909 Cook wrote to Kelsey, “These premises were occupied at 
that time probably by seventy-five negroes but few of whom, however, were enrolled 
as members of the Creek tribe of Indians but were known as ‘state’ negroes.” They 
were often wanted by the law, and were generally considered intruders. 

15 Accounts of the incident may be found in the Oklahoma Historical Society: 
Newspaper Files—Oklahoma City Times (March 26), McAlester News-Capital (March 
26), Daily Oklahoman (April 4); and in the Indian Archives—WPA Project S-149 
(Indian and Pioneer History). The action of Patty and his men was severely criti- 
cized by Cook in a letter to Kelsey on April 17th. 
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Before arrangements could be made for a return trip to Hickory 
with a posse, it was necessary to report the results of Monday’s visit 
to Sheriff Odom, and to plan the strategy of the next call. It was 
not until late Wednesday that a fourteen-man posse of officers and — 
citizens under Patty and Deputy Frank Jones started for the out-— 
law camp. It was hoped that a surprise could be effected, so the — 
eroup tied their horses some distance away and split up into three 
patrols as they neared the Snake stronghold. One approached from 
the northeast, one from the southeast, and the other from the south- 
west. When the three patrols converged, the Indians were holding 
a meeting. No one suspected the presence of the possemen. Patty 
and Jones gave orders to dig trenches for the night; the actual 
attack would not begin until dawn of the following day. 


The best-laid plans are easily wrecked, however. Several mem- 
bers of the posse decided to visit Edwards’ Store for one reason 
or another, and they were seen. When the white men left the store 
building, the still woods suddenly rang with the reports of several 
rifles. No one was hit, and in the semi-darkness both sides retired 
for the night. But a handful of men on a rise near the edge of 
the encampment dug their trenches a little deeper. 


The first trace of dawn found both camps quiet and unanxious 
to start anything. But once the sun appeared, the possemen cautious- 
ly scouted about and soon decided that they needed reinforcements. 
Joe Ferguson started back to Eufaula for some quick recruiting. 
As he slipped away into the trees, Timothy Fowler, a sixty-year old 
preacher who had accompanied the posse, stood up to see him off. 
An Indian spotted Joe and fired wildly. Part of the buckshot charge 
struck Fowler in the forehead and chest. He fell mortally wounded 
as the posse opened up on the Snakes who had secreted themselves 
im the thick underbrush along Coal Creek, which runs through the 
eastern part of the Camp Ground. The Snakes returned the fire 
briskly, and were so well concealed that the possemen were forced 
to remain under cover, shooting from prone positions. The battle 
lasted more than an hour. 


Finally, forty-two ragged, frightened men surrendered to the 
officers. About fifteen had escaped into the woods.16 White 
casualties, in addition to Fowler, included Lee Kimball, hit in the 
arm; Silas Foster, a broken hip; John Black, struck in the thigh; 
John Grant, hit in the leg; and Ed Collier, shot in the left arm.!? 


Karly reports of several Negro dead were later discounted by 
the press when no bodies were found. There were Negro losses, 


16 WPA Project S-149; the various accounts are based upon the official Indian 
Service Investigation. Twenty-one Oklahoma newspapers, especially the Oklahoma 
City Times and the Daily Oklahoman (Oklahoma City), are a main source for the 
remainder of this paper. 


17 Oklahoma City Times, March 26; McAlester News-Capital, March 26. 
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however. A Henryetta banker reported with certainty that six had 
been killed,!®§ and both Bill Carr and Lee Bateman (neither of whom 
were there, but who were authorized officers and long-time residents 
of the area) informed the author that there were definitely several. 
‘Probably seven or eight,’’ thought Bateman who saw some of the 
dead a short time after the shooting. He said that they were quietly 
buried by Bun Ryal. Officers in the fight included Patty of Eufaula, 
and G. W. Chappell, Joe Ferguson, and C. L. Forester, all of 
Henryeita.'® All in all, much of the trouble thus far was more like a 
race riot than an Indian war.?" In letters of March 26th, District 
Agents Fred 8. Cook of Checotah, and Thomas J. Farrar of Okmulgee, 
both advised Agent Dana H. Kelsey that the Indians under their 
supervision had nothing to do with the disturbance. 


DEAD DEPUTIES 


The town cf Pierce in 1909 consisted largely of one store which 
sold everything from potatoes to axes, and housed the only telephone 
for miles around. The nearest railroad town was Checotah, fifteen 
miles northeast, a long, rough ride through desolate hill country. 
Crazy Snake lived in a small one-story eighteen by twenty-foot house 
about one and one-half miles due west and completely hidden from 
the town. The clearing was near the eastern base of Tiger Mountain, 
a rugged, heavily timbered eminence approximately twelve miles east 
of Henryetta. The house faced east away from the edge of a 
ravine which ran in a northeasterly direction, toward the Canadian 
River bottoms to the south. Here Chitto Harjo had broken some 
land and done some farming on a small scale. He did not believe 
in fences, and neither knew nor cared where boundary lines ran. 
He was liked by his immediate neighbors, and his home had become 
a favorite gathering place of a few fullbloods who continued to 
ignore government land regulations. Some of them worked for the 
‘‘Chief’’ from time to time; certainly their meetings need not have 
caused the alarm among nearby whites that they did. Nevertheless, 
as soon as the citizens of Pierce heard the news of the fight at 
Hickory Ground, they wasted no time in seeking safety in the town’s 
only store. Few people dared to venture back to their homes that 
night, and for the next several days women and children congregated 
at the store in the early morning and remained there until late at 


night. 


Saturday morning a second posse of twenty-one special deputies 
under Patty and Bill Ransome proceeded to the old Stomp Ground. 


18 Frank Jones later reported that twelve had been killed; W. F. Jones, The Ex- 
periences of a Deputy U. S. Marshal of the Indian Territory (privately printed, c. 
1939), p. 7. ; 

19It is doubtful that many, if any, of these men were authorized sheriffs or 

ies. rhaps, like Patty, they were town constables. 
Ghee eee with ek abe. General Roy V. Hoffman, Mr. Fred Cook, and 
others have substantiated the innocence of the unfortunate Indians. 
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The Negroes would be ordered to disperse, and those who resisted 
would be gathered into the fold at the Eufaula jail. Actually, stub- 
born resistance was anticipated, and the possemen were fully pre- 
pared for a pitched battle. But when they reached Hickory the 
camp was deserted. <A thorough search of the tents did bring to light 
several hundred dollars worth of stolen property, including a magic 
lantern, cooking utensils, and a phonograph. After that had been 
recovered, the camp was set afire, and by the time the last horse had 
moved beyond the rim of the surrounding hills, all that remained 
were smoldering stone chimneys standing throughout the blackened 
camp site; and over all still floated an American flag. It had been 
a rather quiet day. But ‘‘Doc’’? Odom had recruited a good many 
deputies by this time, and some of them were bound to stir up 
trouble somewhere. 


Lee Bateman of Checotah, Edward Baum, City Marshal from 
Checotah; Herman Odom, twenty-two-year old son of the Sheriff; 
Bill Carr, United States Marshal from Checotah; Frank Jones, one 
of the most famous manhunters in Oklahoma; and Frank Swift, an 
observer friend of Jones, were detailed to pick up Crazy Snake at his 
cabin near Pierce.2!_ Bateman had reported seeing several Indians 
bringing quantities of meat to Harjo’s place, and there was talk 
of his delivering another address to his people soon. A swift move 
now might stifle a dangerous rally by the discontented Creeks, it 
was argued. There had to be a semblance of legality about the business, | 
so the old Chief was charged with inciting a riot and disregard of 
the laws of the state. 


The approach to Harjo’s house was made from the south, up 
through the ravine. The officers all rode in a three-seated hack they 
had procured at Sampson’s livery stable in Checotah. The sun was 
low and hidden by the hills to the west. About half a mile from the 
cabin two Indians carrying Winchesters were seen running from an 
old shack toward the Chief’s house. When they did not respond to 
commands to halt, except to run faster, the officers opened fire. 
One Indian fell, the other gave himself up. They were identified as 
Charlie Coker, a Seminole, and Sa-Pa-Yeh, a Creek doctor. Coker 
was thought dead, and while his friend was chained to a tree one 
hundred yards further up the trail, he made good his escape. 


A third Indian was seen assisting Coker, and it was assumed 
that they would warn the Chief if the shooting had not already given 
the alarm.*? Swift was left to watch the captive, and the rest of the 
posse moved on toward the cabin. Baum and Odom were in the 


21 The above account of the fight was related to the author by Mr. Carr and Mr, 
Bateman. 

22The survivors’ story at the time was one of ambush, according to newspaper 
accounts. It is clear, however, from the recent testimony of Carr and Bateman that 
such was not the case. Kelsey was informed by District Agents Cook and William 
Baker that there was no ambush of the officers by the Indians. 
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lead as they circled along the edge of the timber. When they were 
opposite the cabin, all five stepped over a barbed wire fence (Bate- 
man recalls he tore his britches) and into the open. Across the 
ravine someone was burning a grass field. Several saddles Jay on 
the porch of the house, and a number of ponies stood nearby. Then 
several Indians were seen running from the cabin to the security of 
the woods. Baum, in the lead, shouted for them to halt and fired 
two or three warning shots into the trees over their heads. But the 
frightened Indians had no way of knowing that the shots were not 
meant for them, and the battle was on. A marksman concealed be- 
hind a hog-wire fence north of the cabin fired; Baum fell heavily 
and. lay still. Odom ealled out, ‘‘Lee, Ed’s been shot!’’ Unmindful 
of the danger to himself, he hurried to Baum’s side. Another shot 
came from behind the hogwire fence, and young Odom slumped to the 
ground. Bateman was by himself farther to the right, while Jones 
and Carr were to the left and behind Baum and Odom. All three, 
lying prone, opened up on the marksman about 190 yards away.?* 
The marksman would rise up and shoot, exposing his head and shoul- 
ders, then crouch low and move a few feet before firing again. Then he 
became silent, and the officers concentrated on returning the fire 
of the Snakes back in the trees to the left. They had the setting 
sun and the fire on the hillside to their backs and had kept the 
deputies pinned down to a very small area. There was little thought 
given now to offensive measures by the forces of law and order. All 
three of the officers were low on ammunition, and it was getting 
too dark to make out the dusky targets back in the brush. It was 
evident that unless help arrived, they would be surrounded by 
superior numbers and picked off during the night.*4 


It was quiet now in the valley behind Chitto Harjo’s cabin. 
Shadows edged forward to merge with other shadows and conceal 
the movements of men hiding there. The Indians were playing the 
game in a calm and deadly fashion. Carr whispered, ‘‘It ain’t any 
use in us staying here and gettin’ killed.’’ He carried Odom’s body 
toward the woods; then, seeing Jones having difficulty carrying 
Baum, he returned to assist. Baum died in their arms. The three 
survivors then slipped back to where they had left Swift with 
Sa-Pa-Yeh and the rig. Jones had but one cartridge remaining, Carr 
had two, and Bateman, forgetting he was firing a repeating rifle, had 
ejected several rounds of live ammunition and had none left. They 
rode with all possible haste to Pierce where Swift telephoned Sheriff 
Odom in Checotah. When the Sheriff heard of the death of his 
son, the entire operation took on a new light. The next evening, 


23 Louis Harjo was reported to have stated, “It was Charles Coker, the Seminole, 
and I who shadowed the officers as they approached our home yesterday evening... . 
Coker is an expert shot, and was fully 300 yards distant when he made fine targets 
of the bodies of the officers.” Daily Oklahoman, March 29. 

24 Cook was told that the old Chief did no shooting, but crossed his arms and 
nervously paced the floor during the action. Bateman told the author that he doubted 
that Chitto Harjo had a gun in his hands at any time during the shooting. 
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when a butcher’s wagon was slowly drawn into town, many a horri- 
fied citizen read a new purpose into the Sheriff’s effort to clamp 
down on potential trouble-makers among the Snake faction. The 
dead men lay on a mat of straw, mute testimony to the real danger 
of an Indian war. Baum had been hit in the forehead with a ‘‘dum- 
dum,’’ the kind of bullet that mushrooms after contact.2° This was 
accepted by most people in the area as Crazy Snake’s reply to law 
and decency. 


The day after the shooting, a group of armed men rode out to 
the scene of the fight. Bateman had seen three Snakes fall, but the 
dead and wounded had been removed during the night.2* Sampson 
Brown, a Negro, was the man who had killed the two officers. He 
had been wounded, and was identified by the hat and pistol that 
lay by blood stains where he had fallen. He later died. All three 
of the survivors said they had seen Crazy Snake flee from the cabin, 
and all were under the impression that he too had been struck. 
Nevertheless, he had made good his escape, and so had Coker.* 
It was thought that he and the Seminole were traveling together, and 
before long thousands of apprehensive Oklahomans anxiously awaited 
word of their capture. It was assumed that they would go directly 
to some mountain rendezvous where they would organize hundreds, 
perhaps thousands of maddened Indians into an effective horde of 
savage killers. By one o’clock on the morning of March 28th, 
Governor Charles N.-Haskell had ordered five companies of the Okla- 
homa National Guard regiment into the field.28 Numerous unofficial 
posses had already begun the search for yet unorganized, disunited 
bands of Snake Indians—and especially Crazy Snake. 


Tur SearcH For Crazy SNAKE 


Sunday morning papers all over Oklahoma carried front page 
stories of the Creek ‘‘uprising,’’ few of them alike. Imaginative 
writers had their own ideas of how an Indian war should be waged, 
and some of this knowledge appeared in their columns. ‘‘Reliable 
sources’’ reported further killings on both sides and gave hundreds 
of people in the effected area good reason to gather in the larger 
towns and stay out of the fields. No one knew how many Snakes 


25“The favorite weapon of the natives was a high-pressure, long-range rifle shoot- 
ing a steel bullet. Frequently they carried dum-dum ammunition.”—Major General 
Charles F. Barrett, ed., Oklahoma After Fifty Years, a History of the Sooner State 
and Its People, 1889-1939 (Oklahoma City, 1941), Vol. I, p. 199. 

a8 igs Jones later reported that seven Snakes had been killed. Experiences, 
op. Ctt., Pp. 0. 

27 Some believed that Coker had been shot at Chitto Harjo’s home, and had died 
the next day. Imagine Bill Carr’s surprise when, months later, he and Coker sat 
opposite each other at a dinner table, neither one recognizing the other. When 
someone warned Bill, he and his wife hastily repaired a flat tire and quietly drove 
away in order to avert trouble. 

28 Governor Haskell’s decision to call out the National Guard was, in all prob- 
ability, based almost entirely upon the plaintive appeals from the distraught white 
citizens in the Creek country. See Barrett, Oklahoma, Vol. I, p. 198. 
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there were back in the hills, or what their plans were. Trouble had 
been brewing for a long time, in fact ever since the days of the 
Dawes Commission. The attitude of the harrassed whites was 
expressed by the Mayor of Checotah when he grimly stated, ‘‘ Crazy 
Snake must go..... His people are dangerous to the community. 
.... It is necessary that they [Snake Indians] be cleaned up or 
else they will eventually depopulate this part of the country of 
avMitesias 2.5 The situation is critical... .. 729 A dispatch a short 
time later from Henryetta said that Chitto Harjo’s capture will 
‘either terminate the long and useless reign of this famous Snake 
Indian band or it will stir the blood of all the Indians throughout 
the country and a general uprising of the Indians ensue.’’®? 


Adjutant General Frank Canton undoubtedly had some mis- 
givings when he ordered out the state militia. His statement to the 
press clearly expressed what he thought of the whole business. One 
of the most efficient and picturesque of the veteran peace officers of 
the American frontier, he had been all through the Creek country 
as a cattleman and Deputy Marshal twenty years back. He knew 
the ways of the Indians.2! ‘‘I am rather of the opinion that some 
wild newspaper writer has worked off a small sized riot as an 
Indian war or race war. The only element of danger lies in the 
fact that sensational writers have caused the excitement and some 
one may have to do something to keep up the show. It is unfortunate 
that the affair was so greatly magnified [in the first press accounts]. 
From my reports there have been but two killed since the trouble 
started and those were officers who seem to have had extremely poor 
judgment.’’*? Moty Tiger, Principal Chief of the Creeks, wrote 
to Governor Haskell, ‘‘I am of the opinion that the entire misfortune 
has come from the unnecessary alarm and ill-management on the part 
of those charged with the duty of maintaining law and order in 
that locality [around Pierce and Hickory Ground].’’%? 


Nevertheless, the settlers throughout the Snake region were 
ereatly relieved when the first units of the militia appeared. Com- 
panies F from Muskogee, M from Oklahoma City, B from Chandler, 
H from Durant, and C from Shawnee and a Hospital Corps unit from 
Oklahoma City had taken special trains within a very short time 
after receiving orders to move. The commander in the field was 
Colonel Roy V. Hoffman of Chandler, although Lieutenant Mont 
F. Highley was ordered to proceed with haste to the scene of the 
trouble and assume command until the Colonel arrived.** 


29 Guthrie Daily Leader, March 31. 

30 Daily Oklahoman, April 1. 

31 Frank M. Canton, Frontier Trails, the Autobiography of Frank M. Canton, 
“Introduction” by Edward Everett Dale, ed. (Boston and New York, 1939), pp. 107- 
150, 223-36. 

32 Oklahoma City Times, March 30. 

33 WPA Project S-149, loc. cit. 

34 There were about 175 Army men in the field and 25 officers——Barrett, 
op. cit., Vol. I, p. 202. 
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But before the militiamen marched onto the scene, a good many — 
determined and ambitious men squinted down a rifle barrel, some 
just practicing, eagerly awaiting the time when they could really 
draw on an Indian or ‘‘nigger’’ and get away with it. Others were | 
following living targets and shooting to kill. Young men scarcely ~ 
in their teens rode up and down the streets of towns in the Creek — 
region carrying Winchesters and ‘‘thumb-buster .44’s.’’ 


Colonel Hoffman arrived in Henryetta in mid-afternoon, and 
wired General Canton in Guthrie (then the capital of the state) that 
‘troops arrived in good order; excitement among the residents 
great.’? He then proceeded immediately to the Hickory Stomp 
Ground.35 Meanwhile, several units of the Guard hurried toward 
the Creek country, and at the same time posses sprang up wherever 
there was a leader. To qualify for posseman, it was necessary to 
have a gun and a horse, a nervous trigger finger, and a flair for 
adventure. A policeman of the Muskogee Union Agency office of the 
United States Indian Service recognized the danger in allowing every 
Tom, Dick, and Harry to roam the country looking for Indians. In 
a letter to Agent Kelsey he wrote, ‘‘You are familar with their 
[Snake] customs and can handle them with 2 or 3 police to a better 
advantage than 4 Regiments of State Militia, with the feeling that 
exists between the Indians and the State Officers. Some of the 
County officers want more notoriety and will jump at a chance to 
shoot an Indian. A dead Indian claim is worth more than a live one 
in this: country... .. ’°36 ~Undoubtedly Kelsey, a man of integrity 
and experience, agreed; but he had no authority to order back the 
National Guard or prevent the organization of posses. So within 
a very short time hundreds of armed men swarmed into the field 
and woods eagerly peering through the brush, hoping to flush Crazy 
Snake or other fair Indian game. In general, hunting was good, 
but the Chief was never found. 


At sundown three signal fires were reported on Tiger Mountain; 
otherwise the night passed quietly. A few Indians and Negroes 
surrendered without a struggle near Checotah. One Negro was 
pronounced innocent and allowed his freedom in hopes that his 
experience would help allay fear of the rope among those who, 
although innocent of any crimes, had fled to the hills. 


The fear of massacre was genuine among the white populace of 
the old Creek country, and their apprehension was fanned by the 
scalping and atrocity stories of the press. 


The headlines in the Guthrie Daily Leader on Monday, March 29, 
1909 were dramatic: 


35 Colonel Hoffman’s report to Governor Haskell is reptinted in the Daily Okla- 
homan, April 2. : 

36 WPA Project 5-149, loc. cit. “Snake could have rendered a service to the 
state by shooting some of these white men”; Barrett, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 197. 
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HOPE TO REACH FASTNESSES OF TIGER MOUNTAIN IN WHICH 
NATURAL STRONGHOLD THEY EXPECT TO MAKE FINAL STAND 
AGAINST DETERMINED PURSUERS—MUCH FIGHTING APPRE- 
HENDED BEFORE INDIANS ARE SUBDUED. 


The Associated Press report of the ‘‘uprising’’ was written 
in flowery, pompous language, and described the retreat of ‘‘100 
Indians under the personal command of Chief Crazy Snake.’’ 
Indian plans for a fight to the death were revealed, and the public 
was informed of a last minute war-dance in which Crazy Snake 
“‘arrayed himself in savage toggery.’’ It is to the credit of many 
Oklahoma newspapermen that such rubbish was discounted through- 
out the State’s press. But the story was out, and before long vivid 
tales of the Oklahoma Indian massacre, complete with war-dance and 
pictures, were circulated in even the conservative eastern newspapers. 
In Chicago one-hundred-and-fifty anxious mothers awaited word of 
their sons—average age about thirteen—believed to have run away 
to Oklahoma to fight Indians. They had been holding military 
drill for several days. 


While the newspapers fought their Indian war, the posses or- 
ganized for theirs. One, under Frank Jones, moved on to Harjo’s 
home.*’ When they were about 250 yards from the house, the 
Indians opened fire from the windows of a second cabin about 100 
yards away, the same one Crazy Snake’s scouts had run from the 
day the possemen barely escaped alive. Carr estimated that about 
fifty shots were fired on both sides before two Indians were seen 
running to the woods. Someone had set Harjo’s house on fire, and 
the smoke was rolling low and thick through the trees. Subsequent 
investigation of the premises revealed nothing, although bones, 
thought to be human, were found in the ashes of the house. Possibly 
one Indian had been killed or severely wounded during the shooting, 
but none of the possemen had been hit. Now they turned their 
attention to scouring the woods once again. In justice to these 
men who thoroughly searched and researched through the inhospitable 
country into which the Creeks had been driven, it should be mentioned 
that not all were the troublesome ‘‘Future Heroes of America’’ who 
just couldn’t wait to shoot an Indian. There were many people who 
‘had good reason to hate the Hickory Ground crowd, and who were 
as willing to blame the Indians as anyone else. The editor of the 
Checotah Inquirer wrote, ‘‘He [| Chitto Harjo] had better surrender 
to the militia if he surrenders at all. Our people are very much 
worked up over the killing of Deputy Sheriff Odom and City 
Marshal Baum. I would not insure his life if he were brought back 
here,’ 738 


37 Sources for the following account are Oklahoma City Times, March 29, 30; 
Daily Oklahoman, March 30 (the name “Bill Clark” should be read “Bill Carr”). 
Officers participating were Sam Baker, Frank Jones, Lee Bateman, William Odom, 
Bill Carr, Frank Smith, J. L. Schilling, F. T. Swift, Joseph Holland, Homer P. Lee, 
John (Bud) Ledbetter, and William Roundtree. 

38 Quoted in McAlester News-Capital, March 30. 
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No one sensed the uneasy tension and suspense running through- 


out the Creek country better than Colonel Hoffman. He gave prompt 
orders that all possemen, unless holding a special permit from the 
Sheriff of McIntosh County, must disarm themselves or be arrested 
and sent to jail. No one would be arrested, however, unless he was 
in camp away from home without satisfactory explanation, or was 
bearing arms or harboring criminals. But this timely discipline was 
largely unheeded, and numerous atrocities were committed by ir- 
responsible gunners and conscientious ‘‘nigger-haters’’ before the 
civilian forces could be brought under control.*? 


Hoffman’s immediate command of eighty-eight officers and 
men were issued forty rounds of new Springfield ammunition and 
rations for twenty-four hours. At daybreak on the 30th (Tuesday) 
they marched into the woods. Other militia units were closing in, 
and additional posses were formed in response to calls from law 
officers and also from just plain restlessness. It was hard for a 
man to stay around the house minding his own business when his 
neighbors were out fighting Indians and protecting the women folk. 


As to the whereabouts of the enemy, little was known. Most 
people were ready to believe that Crazy Snake was still in the woods 
and need only be found—preferably before the militia or the De- 
partment of the Interior could locate and protect him. Men having 
families in Pierce sent them to friends in Checotah. Frightened citizens 
read false newspaper accounts (again, purporting to be on the 
most reliable authority) of thirteen men having been killed during 
the first week of hostilities. Equally incorrect reports told of the 
capture of Crazy Snake. 


That night Hoffman pitched camp about four miles from 
Stidham. The ground was damp and chilly as the weary guardsmen 
rolled up in their blankets close to huge log fires. Company M had 
camped out the night before with neither blankets nor tents. Over 
in Henryetta, reinforcements from Muskogee waited for the second 
show to let out; then they entered the theater and settled them- 
selves for the night. By ten the next morning they were all looking 
for an unfortunate and innocent Indian who did not understand the 
white man’s law. 


The sun peeped over the Concharta Hills on Wednesday morning, 
March 381, 1909 and beheld one of the most extensive manhunts in 
the history of the nation. That is what the Smoked Meat Rebellion 
had become—a first-class manhunt. And how they hunted! Hundreds 
of men with posses and the militia were hoping to capture Chitto 


39 General Barrett wrote, “It is just to say that there were many honest and cap- 
able officers in the country; it is no less just, however, to say that many of these 
deputies were as disreputable and unreliable as could be found... The greatest dan- 
ger [for the troops] was in being fired upon by deputies lying in ambush in the 
hills—Barrett, op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 198-99, 
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Harjo and thus eliminate a dangerous agitator.49 A base of opera- 
tions was set up just west of Tiger Mountain, and was called Camp 
Tiger, in part an honor to an able guide and interpreter, Johnson 
Tiger. Telephone communication had been established between the 
advance base and Camp Hickory, but during the night the line was 
cut in several places. An offer of reinforcements came from Joseph 
Miller of 101 Ranch, who thought that a group of one hundred 101 
cowboys could find and bring in Crazy Snake. It would have been 
dramatic, but there were already more than enough men in the 
field. From Texas, General Albert L. Myer, Commandant of the 
Department of Texas, sent word that he could have a battalion of 
federal troops on the way from Fort Sam Houston within a few hours 
if necessary. He doubted the need, but was prepared to give as- 
sistance if the situation in Oklahoma became worse. 


A few more fugitives were brought in, but at length Colonel 
Hoffman decided that there was no need for the number of men 
he had in the field. He also realized that the deputy posses were 
probably doing more harm than good; Indians brought in confessed 
that others in the hills feared death at the hands of the possemen if 
eaptured. Many Indians had heard that the whites would burn 
their homes and kill them. Indeed the Gotebo Gazette reported 
that the ‘‘insurrection of the Crazy Snake band of Creek Indians. . . 
will have a tendency to help out the land question on the east side. 
Dead Indian claims can be sold, you know.’’4! 


On April Ist, one week after the battle at Hickory Ground, 
Colonel Hoffman began reducing his forces. Back in (Guthrie, 
General Canton appraised the situation in a four-sentence statement 
to the press:# 


While conditions in the Creek country are greatly improved in the 
last day or two and the troops have the situation well in hand, things may 
get worse. In the event they do I shall call out the remainder of the 
regiment and lead the men myself. The trouble doesn’t seem to be of a 
serious nature and I do not apprehend that it will grow more serious. 
While a great many sensational reports have been sent out regarding 
the Snake uprising and correspondents have painted exaggerated pictures of 
the situation, the fact is not altered that the Snakes are a dangerous lot 
and should at this time be suppressed once and for all. 


By Friday, the main body of the National Guard unit was based 
at Camp Tiger in the forward area of operations. Most of the 
posses left the hunt, leaving the field to the First Regiment and 
Colonel Hoffman. He and Major Charles Barrett unsuccessfully 
searched previously unexplored river bottoms. For many people, the 
absence of further captures or surrenders was ominous warning of a 


40 Indian Service officials did not blame the Snake-Creeks for the trouble, but 
many did believe that Chitto Harjo should be deprived of his liberty to arouse his 
people. 

41 Quoted in Daily Oklahoman, April 3. 

42 Daily Oklahoman, April 1. 
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quiet Indian mobilization in the hills, but most folks were ready to 
return to their homes and their neglected fields. Corn planting 
had already been delayed a full week. 


Crazy Snake was now believed to have moved west of the Tiger 
Mountains. He was probably obtaining food and shelter from 
friends back in the mountains to the east, and was very likely in bed 
as a result of his wound. If that was the case, the hunt was almost 
over, Hoffman accordingly ordered a shift of all troops at Camp 
Tiger back to Hickory which had been all but abandoned. As the 
Colonel’s command passed through Weleetka late in the evening, 
spirits must have been low. For a week they had tramped over rough 
hills, down deep ravines, and through thick woods. Hoffman had 
reported they were standing up well during the rigorous campaign, ~ 
but field rations become tasteless in much less time than a week, 
and although most of the troops had brought dogtents, they often 
patrolled without them to facilitate operations in rugged country. 
It was raining as they trudged back to Hickory. 


Although peace had been restored throughout most of the troubled 
area, Colonel Hoffman was firmly resolved to seek out his quarry if his 
troops had to remain in the field indefinitely. By this time, there was 
no glamour left in the wearisome business, and few volunteer adventur- 
ers persisted in the field. The scare had subsided into rather mild 
eurlosity about the whereabouts of the wounded Chief. The Smoked 
Meat Rebellion was no longer front page news, and everyone but Hoff- 
man could forget about it—or ask embarrassing questions about the 
state militia. The waning interest was reflected in the attitude of the 
' press. On April 2nd, the Daily Oklahoman dryly commented, ‘‘ What a 
Muskogee newspaper calls the ‘Smoked Beef Rebellion’ is all but 
over. McIntosh county will feed (in a day or two) between 80-100 
prisoners, not one of whom resisted arrest.’? On the same day the 
Vinita Weekly Chieftain observed that ‘‘100 Creeks under Crazy 
Snake [are] on warpath, but fail to spread terror.’? The Pawnee 
Times-Democrat sounded a note of finality: ‘‘Those Snake Indians 
must surrender and give up their land. The state of Oklahoma pur- 
poses fighting it out on this line if the militia has to camp and fish 
all summer.’’43 No necessity for calling out the Navy... .’’ decided 
and Agent Kelsey had, after a careful investigation, declared that 
Chitto Harjo had a right to defend his home against irresponsible 
persons and officers with no authority to arrest him.4® The expense 
to the state was rising an indirect proportion to the morale of the 
troops, and most Oklahomans wondered why they did not go home. 


43 Quoted in Daily Oklahoman, April 11 from the Pawnee Times-Democrat. 
the McAlester News-Capital.44 Special Agent George W. Woodruff 

McAlester News-Capital, April 1. 

45 Apparently Indian Service officials were satisfied that the posse had lacked 
proper authorization, Bateman informed the author that a warrant to search Harjo’s 
home had been issued. Fred Cook concurred in a letter to Kelsey when he said 
that a warrant should never have been issued to Baum and Odom. 
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By April 22nd only two Indians were being held for trial. 
Most prisoners had been speedily released at Eufaula. Even the 
doughty Colonel was at last ready to follow the lead of the posses and 
abandon the chase. ‘‘Ten thousand men could not find Crazy Snake 
in the region in which he is hiding,’’ Hoffman finally declared. A 
few militiamen remained out under the old frontiersman, Bill Tilgh- 
man, but soon even Bill realized the near hopelessness of ever finding 
Chitto Harjo. When he quit the search, so did the remaining troops. 
As far as the National Guard and most Oklahomans were concerned 
the Smoked Meat Rebellion, which had cost the state $6,330.17, was 
over.46 The Daily Oklahoman likened it to ‘‘the average Central- 
American war,’’ thrilling while it lasted, but of little further signifi- 
eance. Russell Henty Fisher, writing for the Oklahoma City Times 
early in the campaign, seemed to understand the true import of the 
affair as it concerned the nation :% 


The Snake Indian Uprising is but a ripple on the surface of a new 
commonwealth that has recently undergone transition from territorial 
government to statehood. The same number of men might be killed in 
Kansas City, Minneapolis, Chicago or New York ....in a saloon riot, and 
.... be only a commonplace incident. But here the name “Indian” figures 
in a story, and around that word is clustered a wealth of romance and 
sensationalism. 


The Annual Report of the Commussioner of Indian Affatrs, 1909 
made only passing reference to the rebellion: ‘‘Outside of the so- 
called ‘‘Crazy Snake trouble’’ and the arrest of an occasional re- 
ealeitrant Indian for refusing to work the roads or pay his road or 
personal tax there has been no trouble between the Indians and the 
state and county officials.’”’ This is an understatement, for people 
were killed, and fields were abandoned while terrified people huddled 
in stone buildings and strapped on guns. Yet the entire affair had 
only fleeting moment for the nation. Its true fact and meaning 
hardly touched the Indian. Angry citizens had made war on a camp 
of outlaws, and then, confusing outlaw and Indian, had carried their 
grudge to the secretive, refractory Snake clan of the Creek Nation. 
Secretary of the Interior Richard A. Ballinger announced that he 
saw no reason for federal intervention in the Indian troubles, and 
that state authorities would be able to handle the affair.48 Perhaps 
the most striking development of the Rebellion was the splendid 
cooperation that existed between military and civil agencies, both of 
whom had a genuine desire to punish and protect in accordance with 
the highest principles of justice. 


46 This is the estimate of Adjutant General Canton. 

47 Oklahoma City Times, March 29. 

48 This opinion was shared by General Canton, who was reported as saying, “The 
militia will be kept on the ground for the protection of Indians who will be brought 
in. The whites are surely able to meet any emergency ... The local authorities 
must and can now control the situation if proper judgment is used.” Chief Moty 
Tiger released a statesmanlike comment defining his understanding of the “Re- 
bellion.” He stated that Chitto Harjo “had no hand whatever” in inciting anyone to 
resistance of law and order. 
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For the Indians—especially the old-timers, the fullbloods who 
knew what had been lost, the persecution of Crazy Snake meant 
much more. Chitto Harjo’s defiant but defeated followers, and 
even those who had known the futility of resistance, took a last deep 
breath and turned to look with tired eyes toward their setting sun. 


Tue DEATH OF CRAZY SNAKE 


As for the old Chief, it is doubtful that any living person knows 
for certain what happened to him. For a time it was thought he 
would yet be located; then, when he was not, many stories were 
offered to explain his disappearance. Few had much, if any, basis 
in fact. Some people believed that the Chief and his faithful band 
had all fled to old Mexico. This had almost become a traditional ex- 
planation for Chitto Harjo’s more clandestine movements, and was — 
groundless. It is established that, after the attack at the cabin, 
Crazy Snake went almost directly to the home of his sister, Polly 
Jones Davis. He was wounded, and Polly gave him a blanket when 
he asked for one. Then he left. 


An account of the Chief’s last months was written by Fred 
Barde, a journalist whose investigation of Chitto Harjo’s death 
merits respect and careful consideration.*® Crazy Snake dropped 
out of sight for some three or four years. Then, in 1913, Barde made 
a personal investigation. He had been with Hoffman’s troops during 
the Rebellion as a reporter for the Guthrie Daily Leader. He was 
satisfied that shortly after the fire that demolished Crazy Snake’s 
house, a Choctaw friend of the Chief, Daniel Bob (also Dan Roberts), 
received a message asking him to go to a certain place north of 
McAlester. Presumably he had heard about the trouble in the 
Creek country, and he lost no time in complying. At the desig- 
nated place he met Chitto Harjo and Charlie Coker, who had been ~ 
wounded slightly in the chest. A fourth member of the group was 
Anderson Harris of Lukfata, in McCurtain county, but it is not 
clear whether he came with Harjo and Coker, or if he accompanied 
Daniel Bob to the meeting place. The four men immediately began 
the long trail back to Bob’s cabin in the Kiamichi Mountains. The 
trip was slow and tortuous. Crazy Snake could not ride, and the 
path, after passing through South McAlester, lay along a secluded 
route north of Wilburton, through the Winding Stair Mountains, 
and into the Kiamichis. A narrow trail was followed to the head- 
waters of Eagle Fork, and from there a deer trail led around the 
edge of Bok Tuklo Mountain to the cabin, about seven miles from 


49 Journalists and historians consider Barde’s reporting reliable and unprejudiced, 
The conviction that the Chief died in the Choctaw country is shared by most Creeks 
today. Many do not believe that he died as a result of wounds, however. Available 
evidence leads the author to believe that Chitto Harjo was wounded during the cabin 
fight and that he did reach the home of Daniel Bob. It does not seem likely, how- 
ever, that he languished for three years and then died as a result of the wound. He 
was an old man in 1909. It seems reasonable to assume that his wound did heal, 
but that he remained weakened, and declined in health until he died. 
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the old Choctaw settlement at Smithville. Daniel Bob’s brief account 
from there is quoted by Barde in the Chronicles :59 


There was a man by the name of Chitto Harjo were came over here 
at my place. He were stay here while, and he got down in April 5, 1911, 
and the last few days of his life were spent in bed. One morning in 
April 11, 1911, at 10 o’clock, his life passed from away. In this April 5, 
he get down that with indeed distress, as the gunshot wound in his hip, 
and had died. Than we laid him good in my house yard. That where he 
lie in grave. This is all about Chitto Harjo death at my place. 


In 1937, a seventy-three year old man, S. M. Gipon, confirmed 
that Crazy Snake had died at Daniel Bob’s home in the Choctaw 
country, a foreign land to a native Creek.®! In 1938 Mrs. Artie Potts 
of Talihina, a fullblood Choctaw, testified that Chitto Harjo had died 
at the home of Dan Roberts. Her husband was an ardent admirer 
of the Creek leader, and word had come secretly to them and other 
friends that Harjo had been shot and was in serious condition. Mrs. 
Potts recalled that some thirty friends came to stay with the dying 
man until the end. During that time she assisted with preparation 
of meals for the entire crowd. Her home was nearby, so additional 
cooking facilities and utensils were at hand. She remembered that 
subsequent burial was beneath a large hickory near the Bob cabin. 


And so another able Indian leader was gone. We cannot com- 
pare Crazy Snake with Opothleyahola or with Tecumseh or Pontias, 
but it is interesting to speculate as to his probable achievements had 
he lived earlier, before the armies of the white man were anything 
more than a big bluff in the Indian Territory. He was one of the 
foremost among Indian orators and statesmen, and his uncompromis- 
ing, fearless defense of what he thought was just and honest, reflected 
character achieved by only a few. 


50 Quoted by Dan W. Peery, Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XI, No. 3 (September, 


1933), p. 910. ; Oey: 
ii Ben Dwight, appointed Principal Chief of the Choctaws, confirmed this for in- 


vestigators under WPA Project S-149. 
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THE ARMSTRONGS OF INDIAN TERRITORY 
By Carolyn Thomas Foreman 
Part III 
GENERAL FRANK CRAWFORD ARMSTRONG 


Frank Crawford Armstrong, born at Skullyville, Indian Terri- 
tory in 1835, was a son of Frank Wells Armstrong who resided among 
the Five Civilized Tribes from 1830 until his death in 1839. His 
mother was Anne M. Willard Armstrong. The young man was edu- 
cated at the Holy Cross College, Worcester, Massachusetts.* 


In 1854 the youth went to Texas and made a trip across the 
state from Corpus Christi to El Paso with his stepfather, General 
Persifor Frazer Smith of the United States Army.! Young Armstrong 
displayed such bravery during an encounter with the Indians on 
the journey that he was given an appointment from Texas as lieu- 
tenant in the Second Dragoons June 7, 1855. He served in Texas, 
Kansas, and Nebraska until 1857 when he accompanied General 
Albert Sidney Johnston to Utah.” 


Armstrong became a first leutenant March 9, 1859; was ad- 
vanced to captain June 6, 1861, and was transferred to the Second 
Cavalry August 3, 1861. He resigned ten days later and joined the 


*Biographical data on General Frank C. Armstrong from the records of the 
College of the Holy Cross, Worcester, Massachusetts, have recently been received by 
the Editorial Office of the Historical Society through the assistance of Mr. Craig 
Mathews, of Dalton, Georgia. The biographical material had been graciously copied 
and sent Mr. Mathews by Father Walter J. Meagher. S.J., Professor of History at 
Holy Cross. 

Under the date “Jan. 19th, 1845” in the Registration Book of Students of Holy 
Cross, office of the Dean of Studies, appears the following entry: “Entered this date, 
Francis Gough Armstrong, son of Mrs. Anne Armstrong, St. Mary’s County, Md. He 
was born in 1835.” In publications at Holy Cross and in historical records and books 
on Oklahoma, General Armstrong’s name appears as “Frank C. Armstrong” or “Frank 
Crawford Armstrong.” Father Meagher suggests in a personal letter to Mr. Mathews, 
dated October 21, 1952, that the name “Frank C. Armstrong” may have been taken 
as Armstrong’s confirmation name. See Appendix at the end of this article for a 
biography of General Armstrong published in the Holy Cross Purple (June, 1896), 
giving further notes on his career—Ed. 

1 Persifor Frazer Smith, a native of Pennsylvania was appointed to the army from 
Louisiana as colonel of the Louisiana Volunteers February 2, 1836; he became a 
brigadier of the same organization May 15, 1846; colonel of the Mounted Rifles 
May 27, 1846. Ten years later he was a brigadier and he was cited for gallant and 
meritorious conduct in the conflicts at Monterray, Mexico and major general August 
20, 1847 for his gallantry at Contreras and Churubusco. He died May 17, 1858. 
—Heitman, Historical Register .... of the United States Army (Washington, 1903), 
Vol. I, p. 902. 

2 Presbyterian Historical Society Journal, Philadelphia, Vol. 23, p. 211; Who's 
Who in America (Chicago, 1908-1909), p. 48. 
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Confederate States Army.? He was the youngest captain in the 
United States Army at the outbreak of the Civil War when he was 
stationed at Fort Leavenworth, and went with his troops to Wash- 
ington where he tendered his resignation. He next became adjutant 
general under General Benjamin McCulloch, C.S.A., in Arkansas. 
At the death of General McCulloch he was appointed major, and in 
a short time he was elected colonel of the Third Louisiana Infantry.4 


Under orders from General Braxton Bragg, Armstrong organ- 
ized a cavalry command and carried the war into Mississippi and 
Alabama; he captured a Federal camp at Courtland, Alabama, and 
later was successful in engagements at Bolivar and in the vicinity of 
Denmark. Appointed a brigadier general he was assigned to a 
brigade under General Earl Van Dorn, and later under General 
Nathan Bedford Forrest® whose newly formed division under the 
command of J. W. Starnes and Frank C. Armstrong extended to 
the east as far as the road between Franklin and Lewisburg. 


The author of the stirring history, ‘‘ Furst With the Most’’ Forrest, 
gives this anecdote :® 


“The story is related that the Union cavalry struck Forrest’s flank 
and messengers rushed to the General with the alarming news that General 
Stanley had cut in behind him, captured his rear guard with many 
prisoners, and had succeeded in getting into General Armstrong’s rear. 


“Forrest roared, ‘That’s where I’ve been trying to get him all day, 
damn him.’ ‘I’ll be in fis rear in about five minutes! Face your line of 
battle about, Armstrong; push forward your skirmish line; crowd ’em 
both ways! Ill go to the rear brigade and you'll hear from me there! ’ ” 


Forrest declined promotion to major general in 1863, and he 
was sent back to take over the vacant command of General Earl Dan 
Dorn at Spring Hill. There were two brilliant young brigadier 
generals in that outfit who had received their training in the United 
States regular army—William H. Jackson and Frank C. Armstrong. 
In the autumn of 1863 Forrest was ordered to relinquish his com- 
mand to Major General Joseph Wheeler and from his headquarters 
five miles from Charleston he wrote the General that he was sending 
him Davidson’s and Armstrong’s brigades. When the troops reported 


3 Heitman, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 169. 

4Zella Armstrong, Notable Southern Families (Chattanooga, Tennessee, 1926), 
Vol. 3, pp. 6-7; Who’s Who in America, 1908-09, p. 48. On September 1, 1862 in 
the fight at Britton’s Lane, Tennessee General Armstrong’s command lost 179 killed, 
100 wounded. On the 19ih and 20th at Iuke, Mississippi Armstrong had command of 
the cavalry of General Sterling Price’s Army of the West (The Photographic History 
of the Civil War [New York, 1911], Vol. 2, pp. 322, 324). 

5 [bid. 

6 Robert Selph Henry, “First With the Most” Forrest (Indianapolis & New York, 
1944), p. 137. The author related that the above anecdote was told to Viscount 
Wolseley by an unnamed Confederate general officer (who may well have been Frank 
Armstrong himself). It is possible that it was General Philip Dale Roddy of Forrest’s 
staff who lived many years in London after the Civil War. 
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Wheeler discovered that they were ‘‘mere skeletons, scarcely averaging 
500 effective men each... .,’’ and stated further: 


“The men were worn out, and without rations.’ At one o’clock in the 
morning of the thirtieth and again at six in the morning Armstrong wrote 
his new commander, Wheeler, that ‘my command is totally unfit to start 
on any expedition; horses are very much in need of shoeing and my men 
have had no rations for thirty-six hours, and I can see no prospect of 
getting any. I am too unwell to start on any expeditions across the 
mountain. I request that you will relieve me from duty with the brigade 
and allow me to report to General Forrest.’ 8 


In the retreat from Tennessee in December, 1864, Forrest sent 
word to two brigades of Jackson’s cavalry division—Armstrong’s 
and Ross’s—that everything depended upon the promptness and vigor 
with which they acted. ‘‘They proved themselves equal to the emer- 
gency by charging on the enemy, thereby checking his farther ad- 
vance’’, according to Forrest’s report. 


In January, 1865, General Frank Armstrong was in command 
of a brigade of Mississippi troops. On the last of March, 1865 part 
of Armstrong’s brigade joined a battle front by a forced march and 
were put into the short battle line, but in less than an hour, General 
James Wilson reported, although the resistance was determined, the 
position was carried by a gallant charge, and the rebels completely 
routed.’’ 


On the night of April 1, 1865, Forrest arrived in Selma, 
Alabama and found the town seething with excitement. He had. only 
1,400 men of Armstrong’s brigade to defend three and a half miles 
of entrenchments about the town. Armstrong had come in by a 
forced march with his men who had fought at Ebenezer Church the 
day before. General Wilson with a force of nearly 9,000 men charged 
against little more than one-third their number; the garrison ‘‘ fought 
with considerable coolness and skill,’’ but from the beginning it was 
a hopeless defense. About dark the Confederate line broke and the 
end came with a rush. General Armstrong and General Philip Dale 
Roddy, holding the flanks, were borne back, but Forrest, ‘‘with the 
ever-faithful escort, and Armstrong and Roddy, with small bands of 
their troopers, managed to cut their way out in the darkness and 
confusion, and make their escape from the captured city +8 


Armstrong took an important part at Chickamauga, commanding 
a cavalry division. From East Tennessee he moved to Georgia and 
served until the fall of Atlanta; later in Tennessee and Mississippi; 
he surrendered to E.R.S. Canby. The last battle in which he par- 
ticipated was at Selma, Alabama, under Forrest.! 


7 Ibid., pp. 196, 197. 


8 The expedition from Vicksburg to Meridian, Mississippi took place March 3 
to 5 under General Leonidas Polk’s command with Forrest and Armstrong in charge 
of the cavalry (Photographic History, op. cit., p. 348). ‘ 

9 Henry, op. cit. pp. 161, 196, 197, 405, 422, 431-32. 

10 Who’s Who in America, 1908-09, p. 48. 
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The Reverend Thomas B. Ruble made a tour of the Indian 
country in 1867 and his report appeared in the Fort Smith Herald 
on June 6. In describing the Creek country he wrote: ‘‘The whole 
country from the North Fork to the Arkansas, is most delightful, 
interspersed with varied scenery and prospects. Maj. Armstrong 
now lives near Honey Springs battleground; here you meet with a 
clever family and the kindest treatment.’’ 


Frank Armstrong was married in 1865 to Maria Polk Walker, 
of Columbia, Tennessee, a daughter of General Knox Walker and a 
great niece of President Polk. His second wife, who survived him, 
was Charlotte Combs, of St. Mary’s County, Maryland, the widow 
of Kilty MacSherry, Lieutenant in the U. S. Navy.4 


After the War Armstrong was engaged in the Overland Mail 
service in Texas. He was United States Indian Inspector 1885-89; 
and he became Assistant Commissioner of Indian affairs in 1898, 
holding the position two years. 


Political matters in the Cherokee Nation were embittered during 
the campaign of Samuel H. Mayes and Buffington for chief and in 
an effort to settle the controversy Robert L. Owen, the Agent, was 
successful in having General Armstrong ordered to the Cherokee 
Nation as a disinterested person. 


At that time Muskogee was having the first telephone service of 
the future Eastern Oklahoma. This enabled the town to communicate 
with Fort Gibson and Tahlequah so on December 2, 1887, Agent 
Owen, received a message from the Cherokee capital advising him of 
the ‘‘Turbulent Bushyhead-Mayes election controversy. A few days 
later Owen, at Tahlequah, sent a message by telephone to Muskogee 
and by telegraph to Washington, which brought Inspector Frank 
Armstrong from the Interior Department to investigate the situa- 
tion.’’!2 He accompanied Owen to Tahlequah to negotiate the matter: 


“« |... Both parties gave pledges to preserve the peace; he had all 
the evidence, pro and con; he urged them to an amicable adjustment of 
‘their own affairs, and told them plainly that Mayes, under the Cherokee 
law, was entitled to the chieftaincy; that the Senate should count the 
votes, and if Mayes had the highest number of votes, declare him chief, 
and inaugurate him at once. Both parties appeared to be obstinate, and, 
finally, Generally Armstrong left, with the avowed intention of protecting 
the peace by the use of military, unless the council did its duty. 


“After his departure I exerted every effort and succeeded in effecting 
the following compromise: ... .”18 


The Fort Smith Hlevator, December 23, 1887, states that both 
belligerent parties in the Cherokee Nation agreed that the govern- 
11 Zella Armstrong, op. cit., Vol. 3, pp. 6-7. 

12 Grant Foreman, Muskogee, The Biography of an Oklahoma Town (St. Louis), 


. 76. 
i 13 Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1888, p. 137. Robert L. Owen, 


Tahlequah, December 22, 1887, to Commissioner of Indian Affairs, John H. Oberly. 
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ment might settle their differences. Armstrong favored the Downing 
party. The government recognized Mayes as chief, but disapproved 
the manner in which he assumed the office. No trouble was looked 
for. 


Under the heading ‘‘ Cherokee Matters,’’ the Fort Smith Elevator 
stated on December 30, 1887, that the Cherokee council had con- 
vened and counted the vote east at the last election for chief. Mayes, 
candidate of the Downing party won by 133 votes it was considered 
that the result was brought about through the efforts of General 
Frank Armstrong, who had been ‘‘sent to Tahlequah by the Federal 
government to inform the Cherokees that their nonsensical quarrel 
must come to an end.’”’ 


From the first the Downing party was said to have listened to 
the reasoning of Armstrong and acted upon his suggestion. The 
Nationalists held out for a disposition of the matter which would have 
given them control of the government, and ‘‘it was only the decisive 
words of General Armstrong that brought them to their senses.’’ 


On December 6, 1892 Senator George Graham Vest of Missouri 
introduced a joint resolution authorizing the appointment of a 
commission to treat with the Five Civilized Tribes in order to induce 
them to take homesteads. Senator James H. Berry of Arkansas on 
January 238, 1893 suggested a provision for the commission as an 
amendment to the House bill to ratify the agreement for the purchase 
of the Cherokee outlet. This was accepted by the Senate, and the 
bill was passed as amended. On March 2 the Senate incorporated 
ihe whole measure, including the provision for the Commission to 
the Five Civilized Tribes, in the Indian appropriation bill which 
passed the next day.!4 


A dispatch to the St. Louis Globe Democrat, April 21, 1895, was 
copied in the Weekly Elevator of Fort Smith on April 26, 1895. 
This said that the members of the Cherokee Commission, except Mr. 
Archibald S. McKennon, of Arkansas were in Washington for a 
consultation with the officials of the Interior Department. They 
were furnished with the law under which they were to negotiate 
with the Five Civilized Tribes and the administration was hopeful 
that the new commission would accomplish more than the old one had. 


_ Ex-Senator Henry L. Dawes was greatly discouraged over the 
failure and only consented to resume service at the earnest solicita- 
tion of President Cleveland. The Commission was much stronger as 
it had gained much by the appointment of ex-Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs Frank Armstrong. Ex-Congressman Alexander B. Mont- 
gomery, of Kentucky and Thomas B. Cabaniss who were both 
attorneys, and men of considerable ability. The Commission was 


14 Roy Gittinger, The Formati i the State V5 ‘keley iforni 
1917), pp. 185-86, ration of the State of Oklahoma (Berkeley, California, 
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supposed to leave Washington in time to meet at South McAlester 
about the first of May, to begin work with the Indians. 


The Commissioner to the Five Civilized Tribes reported from 
Fort Smith November 18, 1895, that the body had undergone some 
changes whereby Frank C. Armstrong had replaced Meredith H. 
Kidd, who had been transferred to other service. Two new members 
had been added in the persons of Thomas B. Cabaniss, and Alexander 
B. Montgomery. Immediately after this reorganization the Com- 
mission repaired without delay to the Indian Territory to continue 
negotiations. 


Armstrong’s name was signed to all the papers passed between 
the commission and the members of the Five Tribes. At the Atoka 
Agreement which was signed on April 23, 1897, he appeared as acting 
chairman in place of Henry L. Dawes.!® The Atoka Agreement was 
one of the most important acts ever passed between the Five Civilized 
Tribes and the United States government and Armstrong had a 
leading part in settling this matter. 


As a meeting before the Committee on Indian affairs of the 
House of Representatives relative to conditions in the Indian Terri- 
tory, on March 11, 1896, Hon. A. S. McKennon reported March 19, 
1896: ‘‘I feel it is due to General Armstrong, as also to the com- 
mittee, to say that the reason why he has not been in attendance upon 
the meetings of the committee, as requested, is that he has been 
confined to his home sick.’’!” 


Acting Chairman Frank C. Armstrong notified that the Dawes 
Commission would meet with the Cherokee Commission in Muskogee 
on December 17, 1896, after which they wished to meet a Seminole 
commission at some convenient place and Principal Chief John F. 
Brown was to arrange the meeting. Word was announced in Wash- 
ington December 22, 1896 that General Frank Armstrong had arrived 
there and filed with the Secretary of the Interior David Rowland 
Francis the official report of the Dawes Commission on the treaty 
entered into with the Choctaws. 


Armstrong said that the Commission was sincerely gratified 
with the success of its labors as it was the beginning of a thorough 
understanding between it and the Indians. He was convinced that 
the other members of the Five Civilized Tribes would meet the 
Commission on similar terms. The Cherokees had already signified 
a willingness to treat with the Commission, and a ee was to 
take place in Tahlequah after the holidays. 


15 Report of the Commission to the Five Civilized Tribes, December 5, 1895 
(Washington, 1895), p. 59. 

16 Annual Report of the Commission to the Five Civilized Tribes (Washington, 
1898), p. 36; The Oklahoma Red Book (Oklahoma City, 1912), p. 540. 

17 Senate, Fifty-fourth Congress, 1st Session, Document No. 182, p. 26. 
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Commissioner Armstrong felt sure that the Choctaw treaty . 


would be ratified, although the persons who had been decided as not 
entitled to citizenship would put up a strong fight. Accordmg to 
the treaty the Indian courts were abolished and the United States 
courts became supreme. Another provision stipulated that all coal 
leases and railroad grants must be approved by the Secretary of 
the Interior. All townsite lots were to be appraised and offered for 
sale, occupants to have a preferred right to buy; all proceeds of 
such sales were to be put in trust for the Indians. 


Some trouble was expected from holders of townsites who 
thought they should have the lands upon which they had squatted 
for nothing. ‘‘But the commission in all its work on this vexed 
problem had been determined that the Indians should receive the 
benefit of all which was rightfully their due.’’!® 


On April 8, 1897, Acting Chairman Armstrong wrote to S. H. 
Mayes, principal chief of the Cherokees, that the petition to the 
Seeretary of the Interior for authority’’ to purge the Citizenship 
Roll of the Cherokee Nation’’ and forward it to Congress, had been 
transmitted and such recommendations made thereon as were deemed 
expedient in the premises. 


An act approved July 1, 1898, fixed the number of commissioners 
at four. Frank C. Armstrong had resigned June 30, 1898, leaving 
at that time Commissioners Dawes (chairman), Tams Bixby, Thomas 
B. Needles and Archibald S. MeKennon.*® On March 1, 1899, Con- 
gress reduced the membership of Dawes Commission from five to four, 
and the vacancy caused by the resignation of Frank C. Armstrong, 
was not filled.?! 


Mrs. H. Van Smith came to Muskogee as a bride when her 
husband was appointed secretary to the Dawes Commission; she 
became well acquainted with General Armstrong and she was 
greatly impressed with the distinguished bearing of the General and 
his charming wife. Although many years have passed she still 
recalls that he had the most beautiful hands she had ever seen. 


18 The Tahlequah Arrow, Saturday, January 2, 1897, 1, col. 5. The Choctaw 
treaty was signed by Green McCurtain, Principal Chief, J. S. Standley, N. B. Ains- 
worth, Ben Hampton, Wesley Anderson and Amos Henry, D. C. Garland and A. S. 
Williams, Choctaw Commission. For the Chickasaw Nation R. M. Harris, I. O. Lewis 
Holmes Colbert, P. S. Mosely, M. V. Cheadle, R. L. Murray, William Perry, A. i. 
Colbert and R. L. Boyd (Report Commissioner Indian Affairs, 1897, p. 409). Signers 
for the Dawes Commission were Henry L. Dawes, Frank €. Armstrong. Archibald S. 
McKennon, Thomas B. Cabaniss and Alex B. Montgomery. H. Van Smith signed 
as pete Sane to Five Tribes Commission. : 
homg ty, Oklahoma L. S. now in the Oklahoma Historical Society, Okla- 

eport of the Commissioners to tl i ivili ; i 
BefedTane 40, 1914 (Wahoos ola) wee Civilized Tribes for the Fiscal Year 


. regen D. Benedict, Muskogee and Northeastern Oklahoma (Chicago, 1922), 


: 
: 
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_. General Frank Crawford Armstrong was the only native born 
citizen to serve on the Dawes Commission and it was during the 
period when many important matters were settled. During the 
latter years of his life, the General lived at 1912 Sunderland Place, 
Washington, D. C. He was interested in mining and other opera- 
tions in Mexico, before his death at Bar Harbor in 1909.22 He was 
survived by a daughter, Isabel, who first married J. Dundas Lippin- 
eott, of Philadelphia, and later Archibald Barklie of New York 
and Wayne, Pennsylvania.*> The Armstrong family served in the 
Indian Territory from 1832 to 1898.4 


APPENDIX 


Reference: Holy Cross Purple (monthly magazine), Vol. III, No. 1 (June, 1896), 
pp. 20-3. 


Houy Cross STUDENTS IN THE CIvin WAR 
GENERAL ARMSTRONG 


Gen. Frank C. Armstrong is the son of Major Frank W. Armstrong 
of Tennessee, who served under General Andrew Jackson, and was his 
personal friend. His mother, Anne M. Millard, came of an old Catholic 
family of Maryland, connected with the Fenwicks and Mannings. 


Frank C. Armstrong entered Holy Cross in 1845. In 1854 he went 
to Texas, and in company with his step-father, Gen. Persifor Smith, U.S.A., 
he made a trip across the state from Corpus Christi to El Paso. 


It was during this year that he was recommended for an appointment 
in the army for the bravery he displayed in an encounter with the Indians 
in Texas. 


In June, 1855, he was appointed Lieutenant in the 2nd U.S. Dragoons, 
serving in Texas, Kansas and Nebraska until 1857, when he went with 
his regiment to Utah in the expedition of Gen. Albert Sydney Johnson. 
In 1861 he resigned his commission and joined the Confederate Army. 


} It would require far more space than we have at our disposal to give 
a detailed account of the prominent part taken by Gen. Armstrong in the 
civil war. Throughout the entire war records we find his name mentioned 
in terms of highest praise. In the beginning of the war, serving as volunteer 
aide-de-camp, we read how he went gallantly into the fight and bore him- 
self with great courage and coolness. 


“His conduct,” say the records, “is ever active and soldierly; a meri- 
torious officer whose value is lost to the service by his not receiving rank 
more accordant with his worth and experience.” This was March, 1862. 


22 Who Was Who in America, Chicago, Vol. I, 1943, pp. 30, 31. 

23 Zella Armstrong, op. cit., Vol. 3, pp. 6-7. 

24 For a full account of the Dawes Commission during Armstrong’s connection 
with it see Angie Debo, The Rise and Fall of the Choctaw Republic (Norman, 1934), 
pp. 173, 220, 268-79, 246-47, 259, 264, 276-78, and —, And Still the Waters Run 
(Princeton, 1940). See, also, Muriel H. Wright, A Guide to the Indian Tribes of 
Oklahoma (Norman, 1951), and Joseph B. Thoburn and Muriel H. Wright, Okla- 
homa: A History of the State and Its People (New York, 1929), Vol. I, “The Dawes 


Commission,” pp. 607-24. 
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The same year and month, Gen. Van Dorn writes requesting that “the 
President be pleased to confer the rank of Lieutenant Colonel on F. C. 


Armstrong.” 


Nor was bis promotion long deferred. After reporting to the War 
Department in Richmond, Va., he joined Gen. McCulloch, commanding 
the Confederate forces in Arkansas, and was assigned to duty as adjutant- 
general in his division. After the death of McCulloch, Armstrong was ap- 
pointed major, and in the reorganization at Corinth, he was elected colonel 
of the 3d Louisiana Infantry. He was soon detached from this regiment 
and assigned by Gen. Bragg to organize a cavalry command. 


Gen. Armstrong was not engaged in Northern Mississippi and Alabama. 
He attacked and captured the Federal Camp at Courtland, Ala. Having 
left Baldwyn at the head of 1,100 men he was re-inforced at Holly Spring 
by about 1,100 cavalry, pushed boldly forward toward Bolivar, met a largely 
superior force in front of that town, and drove them back with a heavy 
loss, killing and wounding a large number and capturing 73 prisoners. 
When this was accomplished he did not delay but pushed northward, crossed 
the Hatchie river, passed between Jackson and Bolivar, at which places 
there were heavy bodies of Federal troops, and took and held possession 
of the railroad for more than 30 hours, during which time he destroyed all 
the bridges and a mile of trestle work. On his return he encountered the 
enemy in force near Denmark, attacked and routed them, capturing 213 
prisoners and two pieces of artillery. 


The highest praise was awarded Gen. Armstrong for the prudence, dis- 
cretion and good sense with which he conducted this expedition. His 
gallant conduct was made the subject of a special dispatch to the govern- 
ment. He was soon appointed Brigadier General and assigned to a brigade 
under Van Dorn. Later he was assigned to Forrest’s division, and com- 
manded a brigade during the campaign in Tennessee and on the retreat 
to Chattanooga. In the retreat at Corinth he proved the salvation of the 
retreating forces by rebuilding, with great foresight and energy, the 
bridge that Northern forces had burned. 


He served with Forrest until after the battle of Chickamauga. In the 
official records of the battle special praise is given to Armstrong; for his 
command was dismounted and fought almost entirely on foot, always up 
and frequently in advance of the infantry. “The charges made by Arm- 
strong’s division while fighting in the battle of Chickamauga would be 
creditable,” according to the official report, “to the best drilled infantry.” 


After Chickamauga, he moved with Longstreet to Hast Tennessee, 
under Gen. Jo Wheeler. An inspection of the latter’s papers shows 
Armstrong singled out for praise for gallant and good conduct. He was 
engaged in no battle in which his bravery did not make him prominent 
even among prominent officers. 


When Longstreet fell back to Virginia, Armstrong moved to Virginia, 
serving there until the fall of Atlanta. His coolness and foresight, his 
energy and determination, did not desert him during these trying days. 
He went with Hood’s army to Tennessee, and assisted in covering Hood’s 
retreat from Franklin to the Tennessee river; his was the last Confederate 
brigade across the Pontoon bridge on the south side of the Tennessee river. 
Hood knew well the bravery of his faithful follower, for he had already 


recommended him to Beauregard as the best man in his army for the post 
of Major General. 


Armstrong now operated in Mississippi with Forrest; but on the 
surrender of Generals Lee and Johnston, Forrest’s command was _ sur- 
rendered by Gen. Taylor to Gen. Canby. 
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Yor several years after the war Gen. Armstrong was engaged in overland 
mail service in Texas, Kansas and Indian Territory. During Mr. Cleveland’s 
first administration he was made United States Indian Inspector, served 
four years, and was removed by Pres. Harrison. 


Under the present administration he was appointed Assistant Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs, but resigned on Jan. 1, 1895. The Sec. of the 
Interior expressed his regret at Gen. Armstrong’s resignation, for he was 
generally conceded to be the best informed man on Indian matters in the 
public service, and the department could not but feel his loss keenly. 


Gen. Armstrong is now a member of the “Commission authorized by 
Congress” to treat with the five civilized tribes in the Indian Territory. 


Reference: Holy Cross Purple, Vol. 23 (Oc. 1909), pp. 91-2. 
OBITUARY 
DEATH OF AN OLD STUDENT 


.“General Frank C. Armstrong, an old Holy Cross student. 1845-46, 
passed away at Greencourt, the summer home of his daughter in Bar 
Harbor, Me., on Sept. 8, 1909. General Armstrong had been ill for several 
weeks and death was due to his general enfeebled condition. He was nearly 
75 years of age at the time of his death and a resident of Washington, D. C. 
With his decease he closed a long, eventful military career. He was born 
at the Choctaw Agency, Indian Territory, in 1835, his father being Major 
Frank VW. Armstrong of Tennessee, who served under General Jackson..... 
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W. C. AUSTIN: PIONEER AND PUBLIC SERVANT 


By Monroe Billington 


Southwestern Oklahomans have paid deserved tribute to W. C. 
Austin. With public approval the officials of the Lugert-Altus 
irrigation project, appreciative of the fact that Austin had given his 
time and efforts unstintingly in behalf of their program, had the 
name of the irrigation works changed to bear his name.’ Yet this 
Oklahoman was more than an irrigationist; he was also a competent 
lawyer, an exceptional state senator, a reclamationist, a water con- 
servationist, and a reviser of tax laws. 


Both farmers and farm land were poor in Arkansas in the years 
following the Civil War. Meager crops accompanied the monotonous ~ 
lives of most of those dirt farmers. When Robert J. Austin? and 
Sabra Elizabeth Ford were married. Their ambition in life was to 
live on a farm, grow cotton, and ‘‘raise’’ a family. It was into this 
environment near Nashville, Arkansas, that William Claude Austin 
was born on January 24, 1880, the fourth in a family of six children.* 
As Willie grew older, he became dissatisfied with farm life and 
decided one afternoon while alone in a cotton field that he was not 
going to live on a farm all his life. He wanted to be a lawyer in- 
stead. Will had received only a limited high school education in 
Nashville, but despite this drawback he began to read Blackstone by 
the hour in the office of W. C. Rodgers in Nashville. 


At the age of sixteen he left his home to work in a barrel stave 
factory in near-by Arkadelphia. After saving a small amount of 
money, he entered the University of Little Rock where he continued 
his training for the legal profession. He was admitted to the 
Arkansas bar in August 1901. Not having money to launch his 
profession career, he went to Pittsburgh, Texas, and worked in both 
cotton fields and molasses mills for sixty-five cents per day. When 
he had saved twenty-five dollars, he moved to Mountain Park, Okla- 
homa Territory. Within two weeks he had returned to Arkansas,* 
where he married his childhood sweetheart, Lillie Etta Dildy. Im- 

1See Monr illing fs i igati ject,” j 
Oita yo oe eo Sumas (een are The Chronicles of 

2 Confederate States Army records in the Adjutant General’s Office, War De- 
partment, Washington 25, D.C. show: R. J. Austin was in the Confederate States 
Army, enlisting June 1861, at Raleigh and promoted to Second Lieutenant. He was 
mustered out in October 1864, and his name appears on Report of Prisoners of War 
surrendered May 29, 1865, at LaGrange, Tennessee—Robert L. Williams, “William 


Giokte Austin,” The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XXV, No. 2 (Summer, 1947), 
p. : 


3The Austin children in order of their birth é ie,” 
ee ee eres er 0 eir births were Elbert, J. H., Josie, W. C., 


4 Personal interview with Mrs, W. C. Austin, January 24, 1951. 
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mediately after the ceremony, the young couple left for Oklahoma 
Territory, Austin having rented some land on the ‘‘halves’’ from 
Tom Pruitt near Reed. They took a small amount of bedding and 
travelled by train—the wife on the passenger coach and the husband 
on the cattle car—to Quannah, Texas. Here they joined a group of 
people who were traveling by wagons into Oklahoma Territory. 


After much cold weather and difficulty the Austins reached their 
farm near Reed. The only available shelter was an old abandoned 
silo. Since a stove could not heat the place adequately, quilts were 
hung from the ceiling to make a smaller square room within the 
large round space of the silo. This was their home during the cold 
winter of 1901-02 in Oklahoma Territory. 


In the spring Austin planted a crop, but there was a drought 
in the summer and not much chance of making money. He sold his 
horse and buggy and built a small business house in the village of 
Reed where he began to practice law. He hired two young men 
to help him gather his crop, and with the limited profits he bought 
a few books. Soon afterward, he was appointed postmaster at Reed. 
The post office was moved to one corner of his new building, and 
his wife helped him in operating their business establishment. 


One day Austin made the casual remark to his wife that if he 
could save enough capital, he would start a drug business. Upon 
hearing that three hundred dollars was the amount needed, Mrs. 
Austin informed him that was the exact amount her mother had 
wanted to give them when they were married. She had refused to 
take the money because they wanted to be entirely independent. When 
approached on the subject, however, her mother was still willing to 
give them the money, and soon a drug counter was added at one 
side of their store.2 A Dr. Barr rented a small amount of office 
space from Austin, thus completing four different businesses in the 
building: a row of law books on the shelves in the rear, a postal 
service window: on the right, a drug counter on the left, and a 
medical doctor’s office in one corner of the store. 


Soon after opening his law office, Austin had his first client. 
A dry goods peddler who had arrived in Reed to sell his materials 
was discovered carrying a gun. The people of Reed being peaceful, 
law-abiding citizens decided to put the man on trial, and the peddler | 
persuaded Austin to be his attorney. The trial was held, and the 
young lawyer used all the oratory and persuasive power he could 
muster in defending the itinerant. During the course of the trial 
the gun disappeared, and without such evidence the man could not 
be convicted. The peddler paid Austin twenty-five dollars in dry 
goods for services rendered. This meant that the Austins received 
large quantities of towels, cotton cloth, and calicos—enough dry goods 
to last them for many months. Several pairs of men’s washable pants 


5 Ibid. 
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were also included for the young attorney. With all of the cloth 
available, Mrs. Austin made herself some long ‘‘mother hubbard 
dresses. 


In September 1903, the Austins moved from Reed to the frontier | 


town of Eldorado. The St. Louis and San Francisco Railroad from 
Oklahoma City to Quannah, Texas, had just been completed through 
this settlement, and Austin felt that his profession would flourish 
if he were in a railroad town. He remembered his vow of earlier 
years to be a lawyer, and he did not intend to be diverted by his 
other jobs. He resigned as postmaster of Reed and sold all his 
possessions—including his drugs and business establishment—except 
his law books. With the money he moved to Eldorado, bought a 
small lot, and built a home. In Eldorado, Austin began his profes- 
sion in earnest, and within a short time he was a prominent citizen 
there. He and his wife became leaders in the First Baptist Church. 
He was Sunday School Superintendent for several years, as well as 
a member of the building committee. When the church was without 
a pastor for a while, Austin, having become an ordained deacon, kept 
the church together until another pastor could be secured. 


The Austins had six children born in their Eldorado home. 
In the order of their births they were Rob Ben, Dildy, Lowell, Harlan, 
Sabra, and Harriett.6 Their first child born at Reed died at the 
age of two and a half years. 


A young man by the name of Carl A. Hatch, who grew up in 
Eldorado, was quite impressed with this lawyer Austin. The Hatch 
and Austin families became well acquainted, and it was Judge 
Austin’s personality that helped young Hatch decide to become a 
lawyer. He read Austin’s law books and received beneficial instrue- 
tion from him. After his high school training at Eldorado, Carl 
A. Hatch went to Vanderbilt University and received a degree in 
law. In the summer of 1912 he was admitted to the bar, and im- 
mediately became associated with Austin, an association that later 
developed into a partnership under the firm name of Austin and 
Hatch which lasted until Hatch moved to New Mexico in 1916.7 
The Hatch acts of 1939 and 1940, which limit the annual expenditure 
of any political committee to three million dollars and any individual 
annual contribution to a national political committee to five thousand 
dollars, show legal training which undoubtedly roots in the close 
association between Hatch and Austin. 


_The Austin family had stayed in Eldorado but most of Austin’s 
business was carried on at Altus because that town was the county 


6 Three of the Austin children served in World War II: Lowell E. Austin, USNR; 
Marshall Harlan Austin (grad. U. S. Naval Academy, 1935), Commander U.S.S. 
Redfin and U.S.S. Spearfish in Pacific Theatre; and Harriet P. Austin, Lieut. (jg) 
in the Waves.—Williams, “William Claude Austin,” op. cit., p. 162.—Ed. 

7 Personal letter from Carl A. Hatch, February 6, 1951. 
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seat of Jackson County. The law profession tends to prosper in a 
county seat. In 1925 the Judge had set up his office in Altus. 


A home was bought in Altus and the family moved to that city 
in January 1926.8 Since his law office was already set up there, 
Austin had little change to make in respect to business details. He 
handled a few criminal suits in his early years as a lawyer, but he 
i handling only civil suits by the time he moved his office to 

tus. 


Only a few months after moving to Altus, his friends began 
asking him to run for state senator. He at first refused to consider 
the position, but finally yielded and became a candidate in the Fifth 
Senatorial District composed of Jackson and Tillman counties. He 
was the only Democrat seeking the office, nevertheless his name 
was placed on the ballot, and he received 1829 votes in the first 
primary.? In the general election in November, Austin won over the 
Republican nominee, Dr. Raymond H. Fox, 2058 to 374.19 The victor 
did little campaigning for this office. The Altus-Times-Democrat, 
the leading daily newspaper in the district, carried no advertising 
in his behalf. 


If Austin did not work to acquire the office, he certainly worked 
while in office. He felt that a public office was a public trust. He 
expressed this attitude in a letter to his good friend and former 
partner, Carl A. Hatch, when he wrote,!! ‘‘I am now in the State 
Senate doing what I can for the public. This, as you know, is at a 
heavy [financial] loss.’’ He felt that a public call was a demand, 
and he did his best to comply with that demand. 


As an inexperienced law maker, Austin naturally did not con- 
tribute a great deal to the Eleventh Legislature during the first 
few weeks of the session. His colleagues soon learned, however, 
that he had a keen legal mind, and they depended on him for legal 
information and advice before the session was over. The majority 
of the bills of his authorship related to laws already on the statute 
books, such as making minor changes in court laws or rephrasing 
ambiguous sentences. One of Austin’s most important bills made 
appropriation for the construction of a building to be located on the 
state capitol grounds in Oklahoma City for the use of the Oklahoma 
Historical Society, its library, museum, and other effects and prop- 
erty.” 


8 The records of the First Baptist Church, Altus, show that the entire Austin 
family joined that church on February 3, 1926. 

9 Altus Times Democrat, August 6, 1926. 

10 Jbid., November 5, 1926. 

11 January 8, 1927, W. C. Austin Collection, University of Oklahoma Library, 
Division of Manuscripts (Hereafter cited as A.C.), General Correspondence, F-G-H. 

12 Journal of the Senate for the Regular Session of the Twelfth Legislature of 
the State of Oklahoma, January 8, 1929 to March 30, 1929, pp. 120-21. 
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The impeachment trial of Governor Henry 8. Johnston was — 
by far the most outstanding event during Austin’s term in the — 
Senate. Friction arose between the executive and the legislature 
when Mrs. O. O. Hammonds, confidential secretary to the governor, ~ 
allegedly prohibited the legislators from conferring with the governor 
ahout legislative policies. When it appeared that Mrs. Hammonds 
was screening all persons who wanted to see the governor, the legis- 
lators became impatient and appointed a committee which waited 
upon the governor to ask her removal from office. The governor 
refused to discharge her but agreed to accept her resignation if she 
would resign. She would not.!* Agitation grew when trouble arose 
concerning the paving of state roads. The State Highway Commis- 
sion, preferring asphalt over conerete, received bitter criticism for 
its preference. 


When the agitation increased, an investigating committee of 
the lower house brought hasty impeachment charges against the. 
governor. The Governor, with the aid of the National Guard, refused 
to allow the legislators to meet in the Capitol. They convened in 
the Huckins Hotel and drew up five articles of impeachment. The 
Senate had organized as a court of impeachment without executive call 
and had also retreated to the hotel when the state militia appeared on 
the scene. They adjourned until after the Christmas holidays, how- 
ever, before a vote was taken on the articles of impeachment. Tempers 
cooled during the vacation days, and the Senate voted 22 to 16 to 
refuse to entertain the impeachment charges which had been pre- 
ferred by the House.!* Alice M. David, state organizer of the 
Oklahoma Women’s Christian Temperance Union, wrote Austin on 
December 31, 1927, after the Senate dispersed, ‘‘I want to per- 
sonally thank you for your position in standing for the supremacy 
of the law in this recent struggle.’’ Austin felt that there had 
to be a legally organized Senate before it could organize itself 
into an impeachment court. He believed that the articles of im- 
peachment had to be presented to the Senate, not to the court of 
impeachment. The Senate could then organize itself as a court of 
impeachment presided over by the chief justice of the state supreme 
court." On December 28, 1927, the Senate quitely dispersed, and 
the so-called ‘‘Ewe Lamb Rebellion’’ came to an end.!6 


Carl Magee, editor of the Oklahoma News, charged that the 
Governor had used bribery to adjourn the Senate court of impeach- 


13 Daily Oklahoman, January 22, 1929. 

14 James Ralph Scales, “Political History of Oklahoma, 1907-1949” (Unpublished 
Rhee) dissertation, University of Oklahoma, 1949), p. 292. (Hereafter cited as 
Scales, “Political History.’’) 


5.W. C. Austin to James R. Tolbert, December 9, 1927, A.C., General Corre- 
spondence, A-B. 

16 The revolt took its name from a Biblical phrase injected by Johnston into 
a tense conference with legislative leaders who were importuning him to dismiss 
Mrs. Hammonds. “Must I give up this one little ewe lamb?” Johnston asked. See 
If Samuel 12:3, quoted from Scales, “Political History,” p. 290. 
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ment.’ No doubt Magee had good intentions when he made the 
charges of corruption, but after the charges were widely publicized 
throughout the state, some of the senators though of joining in a 
criminal libel action against Magee. Austin was asked to join this 
suit, but the attitude reflected in part of a letter written to a colleague 
expressed his strong character and his profound belief in the public :18 


I don’t favor joining in a criminal libel action against Magee. I believe 
that the matter should be forgotten. .... I am just as confident of the 
integrity of my fellows in the Senate, as I am of my own integrity in the 
TAA CLeTS eine de We have done everything that honorable men could do, by 
way of offering the public authorities the benefit of information. I may be 
wrong in my conclusion, but I just do not feel that I want my name dragged 
into the courts to prove my innocence of a thing that the public does not 
charge me with, and of which, there is no semblance of truth..... I do 
not want to join in any court proceeding. I do not deem it necessary, 
but I do deem it very unwise. 


With the Governor and the senators remaining under fire 
throughout 1928, it became more apparent as the months passed 
that investigations were forthcoming as soon as the legislature re- 
convened. In November 1928, Austin was reasonably sure that in- 
vestigations would be made but felt that no investigations would hurt 
an honorable officer, ‘‘but if properly and impartially conducted, will 
reflect to his credit.’’ He wrote:! 


.... my position will be, that whatever investigation is made, [it] 
should be conducted openly fairly, impartially but thoroughly and if 
charges are to be preferred against any individual officer, they should be 
presented to and tried by the Senate, as a fair minded court, having no 
preconceived opinions and devoid of prejudice in any degree. 


When the Twelfth Legislature met in January 1929, it passed 
a resolution which authorized the investigation by a committee of 
the Senate of the charges made relative to the action of the court of 
impeachment in the year. 1927. The senators had been accused of 
being bribed with one hundred thousand dollars to quash the pur- 
ported articles of impeachment presented to them by the House. 
Austin, being partially responsible for this action to clear himself 
and his colleagues of the unwanted publicity of the earlier events, 
was made chairman of this committee. From January 26 to 28 the 
senators appeared on the witness stand to testify that they had 
received no bribes in connection with the 1927 gossip.*° After three 
days of intensive investigation which disclosed that the senators had 
not changed their votes overnight in the impeachment proceedings, 
the affair was closed. Conducting the investigation of the bribery 
charges on a high plane of efficiency, Austin won many friends for 
the way he handled the entire affair. 


17 Daily Oklahoman, January 22, 1929. 
18 Austin to Tom Anglin, February 14, 1928, A.C., General Correspondence, 


-B. 
19 Austin to Otis Sullivent, November 21, 1928, A.C., General Correspondence, 


R:S; 
20 Daily Oklahoman, January 27, 1929. 
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In the meantime the House in regular session had voted articles 3 
of impeachment, including charges of incompetency, corruption in | 
office, and moral turpitude, against the Governor.*t When presented — 
with these charges on January 21, 1929, the Senate voted to accept — 
them. The trial lasted from February 11 to March 20, during which 
time 141 witnesses appeared on the stand. From March 7 to 14 the 
governor himself testified in his own behalf.?* On March 20 Senator 
Mac Q. Williamson moved that the charge of general incompetency 
be voted on.22 Guy L. Andrews (McAlester), Tom Anglin (Holden- 
ville), and W. C. Austin (Altus) were the first three names on the 
Senate roll, and generally the entire Senate voted much the way 
they did. Each man was asked to rise and cast his oral vote clearly 
and distinctly. Andrews and Anglin had voted ‘‘aye’’ and Austin 
stood to cast his vote. It was a dramatic moment. He spoke so 
low that some of the senators asked how he had voted.*4 When — 
the newspaper reporters heard that the first three men had voted 
‘‘aye’’, they ran to the telephones knowing that Johnston was the 
same as convicted. They were right. By a vote of 33 to 9, Johnston 
was removed from Oklahoma’s highest office. 


William J. Holloway became governor of Oklahoma on March 
20, 1929. Holloway called a special session of the Legislatures 
in May to consider reorganization and economy proposals, since 
the regular session of the Twelfth Legislature had been devoted 
almost entirely to judicial duties.*° When that session was over, 
Austin was happy; he had not enjoyed his tenure as a senator. 
About a year later he wrote,”® ‘‘I am not going to take any active 
interest in politics. ...as I do not feel that I ever want any more 
political experience.’’ After his term of office, people often re- 
ferred to him as ‘‘Senator’’, thinking that he would take the remark 
as a compliment. They were mistaken. He did not enjoy being a 
senator and did not want people to remind him of his unhappy ex- 
periences in that capacity. 


During the impeachment proceedings Austin wrote a letter 
which he probably thought would be read by no one except his law 
associate. This letter most likely expressed his true feelings: 


March 15, 1929 
Mr. Ross Rutherford, 
Altus, Oklahoma, 
Dear Ross: 


It now appears impossible for me to be in the office tomorrow, as 
a motion was passed, this morning, to continue the session until to- 


21 Altus Times-Democrat, January 18, 1929, 
Fe Scales, “Political History,” pp. 299-300. 
oh eta Oh ge Creer of the Twelfth Legislature, Sitting as a Court of 
24 Daily Oklahoman, March 21, 1929, 
25 Seales, “Political History,” p. 307. 
Sa els to John A. Goodall, June 13, 1930, A.C., General Correspondence, 
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morrow at 5 o’clock. It is beginning to worry all the members, but there’s 
nothing to do, but stay in the chamber and do our duty whatever it may 
be. I, in casting my vote whatever it shall be, will follow what I deem 
to be in the line of best interest for the public for the next two years. 
I may err and I am sure will be criticized either way, but cannot avoid that. 
I have made up my mind to cast a vote on my judgment of what the state’s 
interest demands and take the consequences as they come. I am quite sure 
that it will not be long until I will be in the office. 


Yours very truly, 
W. C. Austin (signed) 


WCA:0H 


Austin voted the way his conscience prompted when all of the 
evidence had been presented and carefully weighed in the im- 
peachment proceedings. He won many friends by his conduct and 
fine attitude during these distasteful events. Austin’s ideals in public 
service brought respect from those whom he served and among those 
with whom he worked. In 1928 he was elected to the American Bar 
Association.2“. When the State Bar of Oklahoma was organized in 
Oklahoma City in 1929, Austin was a leader in his district. He felt 
that this was a great step in raising the standards of the bar in 
Oklahoma,?® his interest in this taking him to Washington in 1933 to 
attend the American Law Institute.?? 


In 1931 when Sam Massingale declined to be a candidate for 
re-election as Governor of the State Bar, several of Austin’s colleagues 
felt that he was the logical candidate.*” He was approached on this, 
and his remark was, ‘‘I respect that office. I will register no 
objection if events turn in that direction.’’*! That was characteristic 
of him. If his services were required, he was willing to serve. 


In the later months of 1932 Austin was elected to the office of 
Governor from the Ninth Supreme Court Judicial District.22 In 
this capacity he served on the Board of Governors for the State Bar 
of Oklahoma for the year 1933. At that time several lawyers were 
trying to get the State Bar Act repealed. Austin believed that if 
that were done, it ‘‘would be unfortunate for the Bar of the State and 
for the public in general.’’? Austin was re-elected as Governor 
for the Ninth District in December 1933. The duties of the Board 
of Governors include the handling of all the executive functions of 
the state bar and the enforcement of the provisions of the State Bar 
Act which includes the power to fix and determine the qualifications 
for admission to practice law in Oklahoma, and the power to formu- 


a3 William P. MacCracken Jr. to Austin, May 29, 1928, A.C., General Corre- 
spondence, A-B. a 

28 Personal interview with Robert B. Harbison, one of Austin’s law associates, 
January 24, 1951. ; 

29 Austin to Thomas J. Horsley, May 11, 1933, A.C., State Bar File, 1931-34. 

30 A, W. Rigsby to Austin, February 10, 1932, ibid. 

31 Austin to W. C. Roe, August 10, 1931, ibid. 

32 F, B. H. Spellman (Editor-in-Chief), Oklahoma State Bar Journal, I (No- 


vember, 1932), pp. 200-01. ; 
33 Austin to Roe, November 29, 1932, A.C., State Bar File, 1934-41. 
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late and enforce the rules of professional conduct.*4 The records show 
that as a member of this board Austin carried out his duties faithfully. 


After his tenure on the Board of Governors, Austin was appointed 
to a committee on rules for the State Bar of Oklahoma.** He was 
adept with legal phraseology, and his proficiency was revealed when 
he wrote legal documents or rules. He was elected to the executive 
committee of the State Bar in December 1939. 


Coneurrently with Austin’s several responsibilities as a governor 
and as a committee member of the State Bar were also his accom- 
plishments in the field of taxation. In 1935 he was appointed 
chairman of the section on taxation, a subdivision of the State Bar.*® 
A statement of policy for the Oklahoma Tax Commission reads: 
‘‘One of the principal functions of the Oklahoma Tax Commission 
under the law is to study the tax system of this and other states 
with a view to the equitable distribution of the burdens of taxation 
in Oklahoma.’’ 
committee pursued the theory that the State Bar had not been called 
upon to write a new code on taxation based upon their own concept 
of what it should be, but rather to restate in more simplified and 
effective form the tax laws and policies of the state as they had been 
established by the Legislature. All revisions were made in the light 
of administrative interpretation and judicial construction. Austin 
served on this committee for three years, during which many Okla- 
homa tax laws were rewritten and simplified. 


For his efforts to bring reclamation benefits to Southwestern 


Oklahoma, Austin was elected the first president of the Oklahoma 
Reclamation Association when that group met in Altus for its 
organizational meeting on November 138, 1941.27 He retained that 
position until his death five years later. 


The Oklahoma Reclamation Association was organized as a means 
of localizing information from the National Reclamation Association 
with reference to irrigation, water uses, and related problems af- 
fecting the arid and semi-arid West. Its purpose is to include ap- 
‘propriate support of new projects and their presentation for official 
consideration. As such projects are found to be feasible and in the 
public interest, it is to aid in securing their authorization for con- 
struction. This program has become of extreme importance to every 
citizen in the state. 


Governor Robert 8. Kerr, in his inaugural address in January 
1943, included the development of the natural resources of Okla- 


= pours le aon George E. Lipe, March 1, 1951. 

e State Bar of Oklahoma (by Reuel Haskell Jr., Secret to Austi 
January 7, 1935, A.C., State Bar File, 1934-41, ieee 
ss 36 Austin to F. M. Dudley, October 10, 1935, A.C., Taxation, Section on Tax- 
ation. 

37 Minutes of the organizational meeting of the Oklahoma Reclamation Asso- 
ciation, November 13, 1941, A.C., Reclamation, Nat’l Rec. Ass’n, “Correspondence.” 
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homa as a part of his program. In view of this proposed program, 
the Nineteenth Legislature passed a bill re-organizing the Oklahoma 
Planning and Resources Board. Selected by the governor to serve on 
his nine-member board, Austin was designated chairman of the Water 
Resources Committee. This committee was to make investigations 
and recommendations concerning flood control, irrigation, water 
pollution and projects, for the streams of Oklahoma. 


Appointed a member of the agricultural committee of which 
H. G. Bennett was chairman, Austin’s efforts had much to do with 
the development of the soil and water resources of Oklahoma. The 
minutes of the Oklahoma Planning and Resources Board show that 
he was a regular attendant of its mectings during the years 1944 to 
1946. 


As stated in the introduction, Austin is most known for his part 
in the successful completion of the Lugert-Altus irrigation project 
in Southwestern Oklahoma. The labors of many went into this 
dream that became a reality, but beyond question W. C. Austin was 
the primary motive power behind this great project. Fully one-third 
of the last ten years of his life were spent in completing it. All of 
the time and energy Austin gave to this project were gratis. He 
received no money for the countless telephone calls and the many 
letters written every day. He traveled widely in this work, and 
only with reluctance did he accept expense money for two trips to 
Washington while trying to get the project approved. Harmers 
in Southwestern Oklahoma are receiving benefits now and will con- 
tinue to receive them because of his perseverance. 


Judge Austin died on October 5, 1946, knowing that other hands 
would complete the task which had been his for so many years. 
Less than a year later, an act of Congress changed the name of the 
irrigation project to the ‘‘W. C. Austin Project,’’ and in September, 
1947, it was formally dedicated. At that time, a large bronze plaque 
set in natural granite and permanently affixed to the east end of the 
Altus dam was unveiled. The plaque contains an image of Judge 
Austin’s face in bas-relief. Below it are these appropriate words: 


W. C. Austin 


whose life was completely dedicated to the service of his God, his Country, 
his community and his fellow man. Who never turned away from a 
call for his helping hand. Who asked as his reward for accomplishment 
only another chance to serve. Loved and respected by all who had the 
privilege of knowing him, the citizens of Oklahoma unite in dedicating to 
him this monument and the irrigation works comprising the project which 
now so rightfully bears his name. 
Presented by friends of 


Southwestern Oklahoma, 
September 5, 1947 
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FIFTY YEARS OF CHOCTAW LAW, 1834 TO 1884 
By Olwer Kught* 


The constitutional and statutory laws adopted by the Choctaw 
Nation between 1834 and 1884 illustrate in fine degree the advances 
an Indian tribe made on the white man’s path within the brief span 
of a half-century. The Choctaws developed a social and economic 
order closely parallel to that of the Anglo-American society which 
eventually absorbed and assimilated them. Imparting the flavor and 
the letter of law and government, the Anglo-American influence was 
predominant in the Nation’s legal development, which took place in 
two principal periods, 


In the first period, between 1834 and 1867, the Choctaw Nation 
built a constitutional government, and enacted a code of laws suited 
to the conditions of the frontier. Relatively few laws were demanded 
by an isolated people who were adjusting to a compromise between 
ancient tribal and Anglo-Saxon customs. For the most part these 
laws preserved peace and order, cherished the Choctaws’ proud 
citizenship, protected the rights of individuals in the tribe’s lands 
which were owned in common, established legal procedure, and safe- 
guarded ownership of livestock. 


In the second period, between 1867 and 1884, the General Council 
enacted laws which accommodated the Nation’s transition to a com- 
plex of industry and agriculture. Too, the Council vainly tried to 
preserve tribal customs against the relentless pressure of white ex- 
pansion which filled the Nation with a large alien population. New 
laws helped the Nation adjust to the chaos of Reconstruction, to 
preserve community rights in natural resources, to force white 
settlers to conform with tribal laws, and to defend Choctaw inde- 
pendence against the inevitable results of Manifest Destiny. 


For a good many years the Choctaws had been acquainted with 
Manifest Destiny, long before the term graced America’s national 
expansion. ‘They succumbed to it the first time in 1820 and 1830 
by signing the treaties of Doak’s Stand and Dancing Rabbit Creek 
whereby they traded their homelands in Mississippi for a new home 
in Oklahoma. When the tribe moved west to the lands lying between 
the Canadian-Arkansas river line on the north and the Red River 
on the south, they did so with the United States’ solemn promise 


* Oliver Knight is a former Washington correspondent and Texas newspaper 
man who has served as an Army captain and is now working on a Master’s degree, 
in the Department of History of the University of Oklahoma. His manuscript on 
Fifty Years of Choctaw Law” was prepared at the University of Oklahoma, under 
the direction of Dr. William E. Livezey, Acting Chairman of the Department of 
pene co-operation with Dr. E, E. Dale, Research Professor Emeritus of His- 
ory.—Ed. 
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that they would be self-governing and forever free from inclusion 
in any state or territory.! 


By 1835 nearly all the Choctaws had been removed to Oklahoma 
where they were joined two years later by their relatives, the Chicka- 
saws who had sold all their lands in Mississippi and purchased the 
right of settlement in the Choctaw Nation, West. Under provisions of 
a treaty with the United States and the Choctaw Nation in 1855, the 
Chickasaws established their own government in 1856. Thus, from 
1837 to 1855, the Choctaw laws applied equally to the Chickasaws. 


Choctaw constitutional government developed and proceeded in 
six phases: A constitution adopted in 1834, the first written in Okla- 
homa, vested all legislative power in a unicameral General Council 
whose laws could be vetoed by two of the three district chiefs.? 
After the Chickasaws purchased the right of settlement among the 
Choctaws in 1837, a new constitution was adopted for the Choctaw 
Nation in the following year, providing a fourth district to be called 
the ‘‘Chickasaw District.’’ An 1842 amendment provided for a 
bicameral council. The withdrawal of the Chickasaws to form their 
own government occasioned another constitution, written and adopted 
at Skullyville in 1857, which supplanted the three district chiefs 
with one executive to be titled ‘‘Governor.’’ A counter resolution 
was adopted against the ‘‘Skullyville Constitution’’ the next year 
by a conservative group of Choctaw citizens, an action that threatened 
civil war in the Nation. The cleavage, however was closed with a 
compromise constitution adopted at Doaksville in 1860, which with 
a few amendments remained the fundamental law until the Choctaw 
government was closed with the formation of the new state of Okla- 
homa.?® 


The Doaksville Constitution of 1860 recognized the compact 
theory of government: sovereignty of the people; freedom of re- 
ligion, press and assembly ; and three branches of government— legis- 
lative, executive and judicial. 

The legislative branch consisted of a bicameral General Council 
whose Senate was composed of four senators from each of three dis- 
tricts, serving for two years, and whose House of Representatives 
was composed of eighteen to twenty members elected annually on 
the basis of one representative per thousand inhabitants. Hxecutive 
power resided in a Principal Chief and three subordinate District 
Chiefs, none of whom could serve more than two consecutive terms of 
two years each. Each bill passed by the Council required approval or 
veto of the Principal Chief. The executive establishment also in- 


1 Edward Everett Dale and Morris L. Wardell, History of Oklahoma (New York, 
1948), pp. 122-25. E 

2Lester Hargrett, The Constitution and Laws of the American Indians, (a Bibli- 
ography, Harvard University Press, 1947), “The Choctaw Nation,” pp. 54-77. 

3 Angie Debo, The Rise and Fall of the Choctaw Republic (Norman, 1934), pp. 
74-5. This volume cites references to Choctaw law codes and to acts of the General 
Council of the Choctaw Nation. 
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cluded a National Secretary, Treasurer, Auditor, and Attorney who 
were elected for two year terms. A national corps of lighthorsemen 
was under the direction of the chief executive, and similar forces 
were directed by District Chiefs. Hach county had a sheriff, plus 
a ranger to deal with stray livestock and brand records. The Judici- 
ary consisted of Supreme, Circuit and County Courts.4 The Cireuit 
Court was the court of original jurisdiction. The County Court 
directed county affairs and had charge of minor matters, like probate. 


Other articles of the constitution provided that no office could 
be held by a person who did not believe in God or the hereafter; 
double jeopardy; trial by jury; right to bear arms in defense of self 
and country; freedom from unreasonable search and seizure; pro- 
tection against deprivation of life, liberty, property and privilege 
unless by judgment of peers or law of the land; no imprisonment for 
debt; no excessive bail, fine, cruel or unusual punishment; open 
court trials; no bill of attainder, retrospective laws nor law im- 
pairing obligation of contract; suffrage for free males eighteen and 
over ; right of any citizen to work a mineral deposit within a one-mile 
radius; and establishment of a milita which the Principal Chief 
could call out. An amendment of 1883 moved the capital from 
Chahta Tamaha to Tuskahoma, effective in 1884.° 


A social order commensurate with the development of state- 
eraft developed during the fifty years between 1834 and 1884. Be- 
fore the Choctaws had been in Oklahoma for a generation they were 
a literate people. In addition :§ 


Taken as a whole the generation from 1833 to 1861 presents a record 
of orderly development almost unprecedented in the history of any people. 
The Choctaws had settled a wild and remote frontier, accepted an alien 
religion and code of morals, established an educational system completely 
foreign to their aboriginal conceptions, adopted the constitutional and 
legal system of an unrelated racial experience, and modified their agri- 
cultural and commercial practices to conform to a complex economic 
system; and these innovations had been so eagerly accepted that they had 
become fundamental in their social, political, and economic life. 


* * * * * 


; The evolution of a tenant system of agriculture, the construction of the 
railroads, the opening of the mines, and the influx of a large non-citizen 
population brought a complex economic order very different from the 
simple agricultural society that had existed before the Civil War. 


In the new economic order the permit law of 1867, the timber law 
of 1871, and the coal law of 1873 were fundamental, and were 


4 County courts dated from 1850 when the first counties were organized in the 
Choctaw _Nation—a total of nineteen counties in the four districts—Muriel H. 
Wright, “Organization of Counties in the Choctaw and the Chickasaw Nations,” 
Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. VIII, No. 3 (September, 1930), pp. 315-34. ae 

5 Joseph P. Folsom, Constitution and Laws of the Choctaw Nation (New York, 
1869), pp. 7-26, hereafter cited as “Folsom, Laws.” (This compilation of the 
Coen Rae in effect in 1869 was referred to among the Choctaw as the 


6 Debo, op. cit., pp. 78-9 and 131, respectively, 
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necessitated quite as much by the composition of the population as 
by the resources themselves. A census of 1867 showed 13,161 
Choctaws and 1,981 Negroes. By 1890 the population included 
10,017 Choctaws, 4,406 Negroes, and 28,345 whites.’ 


In manuscript, the laws between 1869 and 1884 were written 
on ruled paper with a wide margin on the left, similar to legal 
tablets used today. Each was headed by the legend, ‘‘An act en- 
titled an act to... .’’ The customary legislative form of ‘‘Be it en- 
acted by the General Council of the Choctaw Nation assembled’’ and 
“Be it further enacted’’ preceded appropriate paragraphs. The 
laws were written in the stilted expressions of the lawgiver, reflecting 
the education of Choctaw youth in United States schools. However, 
there were a few instances in which colloquialisms crept into the 
law, as in 1872 when the court ground of Jack’s Fork County was 
moved back to ‘‘the same old place.’’® The customary saving clause 
appeared at the end of each bill, repealing all previous acts in conflict 
with the new one. 


Each bill was folded in quarters. On the two outside surfaces 
were legends giving the title of the bill, date passed by the House, 
date passed by the Senate, and date approved by the principal Chief. 
In 1881 the National Secretary was directed to have all acts, reso- 
lutions, and reports of auditor and treasurer of each session printed 
and bound.? 


A discussion of laws by groups follows: 


COMMERCE AND ‘TRANSPORTATION 


Commerce was placed under a licensing system in 1836 with a 
law stipulating that all white men employed in the Nation must 
have a permit. That law remained on the statute books until 1863 
when all previous permits were revoked by an act which required 
annual renewal of licenses.1” 


The permit law of 1867 laid the basis for a much more elaborate 
licensing system. Non-citizens obtained permits from the Principal 
Chief to expose goods for sale, the permit was renewed annually, 
the businessman paid an ad valorem tax of one and one-half percent 
of the original cost of inventory, and posted a one thousand dollar 
bond. Artisans were subject to similar requirements. The 1867 
law was repealed in 1871 without a substitute to take its place, but 
was reinstituted in full force and vigor in 1872. 


7 Extra Census Bulletin (1890), “The Five Civilized Tribes,” pp. 4, 6. 

8“Acts Choctaw Nation,” Vol. II, p. 52. These laws are in manuscript as 
adopted by the General Council of the Choctaw Nation between 1869 and 1907, now 
in the Phillips Collection at the University of Oklahoma, bound in twenty-five 
volumes. References to these acts in this article will be given as ACN with volume 
number. 

9 ACN, Vol. V. 

10 The laws relating to commerce and transportation are found in Folsom, 


Laws, and ACN Vols. I, II, Ill, IV, V. 
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The permit law was strengthened in 1875 when non-citizen mer- 
chants were required to obtain one-year permits from the Principal 
Chief by making written application signed by twenty citizens, setting 
forth the county and place of the business, kind of business, and 
capital. A one thousand dollar bond guaranteed observance of 
national laws and payment of an annual tax of two percent upon 
the invoice cost of goods. The Principal Chief was to issue the per- 
mit, which he could renew by endorsement, through the National 
Revenue Collector (a post established the same year) who was in- 
structed to deliver the permit only after the tax had been paid. 
Mechanics, artisans and professional persons obtained similar per- 
mits for a twenty-five dollar annual tax, and permits also were 
required of non-citizen laborers, teamsters and servants, whose annual 
tax was six dollars. 


Certain modifications were made in 1876 when the General 
Council overrode a veto to specify that only five citizens need sign 
the application, that the tax be reduced to one and one-half percent, 
that artisans and ‘‘ professional characters’’ other than school teachers 
could obtain permits from county judges for which they were to pay 


seventeen dollars each, and that citizens employing non-citizens as 


laborers, teamsters or servants could enroll them with the county 
clerk for ten cents per name and pay the sheriff five dollars for each 
employe. Permits were required for non-citizen farm tenants in 
1883. Servants hired by the month at stated salaries were to be 
recorded by the employer at ten cents per name. 


In 1853 the General Council directed that an applicant for an 
attorney’s license be examined by a member of the Supreme Court. 
An act of 1876 provided that an attorney who received a fee from 
a chent and then accepted money from the opposing litigant should 
be prohibited from practicing in Choctaw courts. A law of 1884 
provided that the Principal Chief should appoint three citizens, grad- 
uates of reputable medical colleges, to sit as a Board of Physicians 
to examine non-citizen doctors. 


Some businesses were chartered by the General Council. Between 
1854 and 1884 the General Council passed nineteen acts authorizing 
toll bridges. Generally, Choctaw citizens were exempt from paying 
the rates, which were set at one cent for each head of livestock, ten 
cents for each horse and rider, twenty-five cents for each four-wheeled 
wagon drawn by one or two animals, and fifty cents for each four- 
wheeled wagon drawn by four or more animals. At first, a six-year 
limit was set, but by 1872 it was ten years. Several were renewed.1! 


UFor example, see act pertaining to John Riddle’s toll bridge across Fourche 
Maline on the road from Fort Smith to Bogey Depot (Folsom, Laws, p. 192), and 
law granting charter to James D. Davis (Ibid., pp. 437-38, and ACN, Vol. IL, Dp. 79). 
—Muriel i. Wright, “Historic Places: on the Old Stage Line from Fort Smith to 
Red River,” Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XI, No. 2 (June, 1933), pp. 807, 808, 815. 
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Hight similar charters were issued between 1860 and 1877 for 
turnpikes. The same rates set for toll bridges applied to toll roads, 
and certain conditions were specified, as to construction of the road 
for a certain distance on either side of the toll gate. 


Other charters allowed Wilson Jones to build a water-powered 
sawmill in Atoka County in 1870 and authorized Campbell LeF lore 
to construct a telegraph line, running from Fort Smith, Ark., to 
Sherman, Tex., in 1859. 


Railroads brought on thirteen pieces of legislation between 1869 
and 1884. The first proposals for construction of a railroad through 
the Indian Territory stimulated a resolution protesting against the 
suggested investment of public money in the railroad, ‘‘thus sub- 
jecting us for years to the necessity of resorting to taxation for the 
support of our government, and placing our funds in the hands of 
speculators. ’’ 


~In 1870 the General Council directed that the charters of the 
Thirty-Fifth Parallel, and the Central, Choctaw and Chickasaw rail- 
road companies be translated into Choctaw. A few months later 
another act directed the National Secretary to produce the original 
eharters. Within the same year the Council revoked the charters. 


The lack of legislative sanction did not deter construction of the 
Missouri, Kansas and Texas railroad in 1871-72. After the road was 
an accomplished fact, through the aid of federal legislation, the 
Choctaws in 1874 adopted a law which said that the General Council 
alone could grant right-of-way. In 1876 the Council imposed a 
tax of one and one-half percent of cash value on railroad property, 
but the Katy operated to the end of the tribal period without paying 
a Choctaw tax of any kind. Although the General Council did not 
grant any charters for railroad construction prior to 1884, it did on 
several occasions give citizens authority to extend branch lines to 
tap coal producing areas. Another law (1883) specified that no 
branch to a coal mine, ‘‘pinery’’ or other place could be built without 
a Choctaw charter. 


Public roads also were supported by legislation. An 1836 law 
imposed a one dollar fine for obstructing or closing a public road, 
a fine that was increased to twenty-five dollars in 1881 for anyone 
obstructing a road leading to a school or church. In 1854 the Council 
decreed that all free males between eighteen and fifty should work 
on the county roads six days a year, with a fine of fifty cents per 
day for refusal. United States citizens were to be reported to the 
Indian agent if they refused. County judges were authorized in 
1881 to appoint overseers to whom citizens were assigned for road 
work. 
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CRIMINAL LAW 


The more obvious crimes were forbidden one by one as time 
went on. Punishment was by fine, whipping, or death by shooting. 
For many years jails were unnecessary because of the Choctaw 
honor code which‘compelled a condemned man to report voluntarily 
for his execution or other punishment. However, the Indians learned 
so many valuable things from white men that by 1860 jails were 
necessary. One of the first laws mentioning imprisonment as a penalty 
was one enacted in 1860, which held that any public officer who 
altered public records could be jailed for six months and fined one 
hundred dollars. Quite frequently, during the earlier years at least, 
informers were entitled to half the fine.” 


Specific criminal laws were enacted in this order: It was made 
a capital offense in 1834 to kill another as a witch or wizard, and 
sixty lashes on the bare back was the punishment for even saying that 
a person was a witch or wizard; arson was made punishable in 1840 
by a fine equal to the value of the property destroyed and thirty- 
nine lashes, or one hundred lashes if the accused could not pay the 
fine; perjury in 1841 brought a fine of ten to one hundred dollars 
and five to thirty-nine lashes; a two-dollar fine was imposed in 1842 
for cutting down pecan or hickory trees for the nuts; assault and 
battery made a person liable for damages in 18438. 


Rape was made subject to one hundred lashes for the first offense 
and death for the second (1846), forgers were subject to thirty-nine 
lashes and a fine of twenty-five to five hundred dollars (1846), 
public officers could be impeached for selling whisky or being found 
drunk twice (1848), and gambling was made a crime (1849). Ap- 
parently a murder law antedated 1834, for in 1850 the Council passed 
a law imposing the death penalty on anyone who murdered a murderer 
or anyone else in custody of police. And in 1858 the death penalty 
was prescribed for murder. 


District Chiefs were authorized in 1850 to offer a fifty dollar 
reward for the capture or death of outlawed criminals, the reward 
to be paid from national funds. In 1853, violation of the Sabbath by 
ball games or horse racing was made subject to a ten dollar fine. 
Grand larceny was defined in 1858 as a crime involving goods valued 
at more than twenty-five dollars. A second conviction of horse theft 
meant death on the gallows. And the unauthorized removal of public 
documents also was considered larceny, punishable by thirty-nine 
lashes. One hundred lashes was the punishment for knowingly 


ee a free person as a slave, or for stealing or selling a stray 
animal. 


Incest was punishable by a two hundred dollar fine and one 
hundred lashes, beginning in 1858, the same year the first kidnapping 


12 Laws relating to crime are found in Folsom, Laws, and ACN Vols. I, I, IV. 
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law was enacted with the penalty of having the letter ‘‘T’’ burned 
into the forehead and one hundred lashes ‘‘well laid on the bare 
back.’’ Also in 1858 manslaughter, including death by abortion or 
at the hand of an intoxicated physician, was punishable by one 
hundred lashes. The year 1858 also brought enactment of a treason 
law and the death penalty for traitors; as well as one hundred lashes 
for mayhem. In 1860 sodomy was made punishable by death by 
hanging. 


In 1860 judges were directed to set the date of execution as within 
two months from the date of sentence. Accessories and abettors were 
made liable in 1866 to full punishment. And in 1866 the death 
penalty in all cases was decreed to be by ‘‘shooting the convict until 
he is dead.’’ In 1871 the Council said no one could be tried on a 
two-year-old indictment, except for rape or murder, unless he had 
been out of the Nation during that period. <A ten dollar fine was 
imposed in 1873 for anyone selling or displaying goods on Sunday, 
although the sales of medicine, burial clothes, and provisions for 
travellers were exempt. Embezzlement was made punishable by 
one hundred lashes in 1880, and hunting any kind of game on Sunday 
was outlawed in 1883. Assault with intent to kill was subject to a 
fine of from $250 to $500, with half of the fine to go to the aggrieved. 


Domestic RELATIONS 


Between 1835 and 1850 several laws established the procedure of 
the marriage ceremony; defined those with authority to perform 
marriages; protected marriage against alienation, polygamy, and 
adultery; required all white men to legally marry the Indian women 
with whom they were living; and stipulated that in the future no 
white man could intermarry before he had resided in the Nation 
for two years. Married partners were to retain separate ownership 
of property held at the time of marriage but were to own jointly all 
acquisitions after marriage. Elopers could not be legally married. 
Legal ages for marriage were set at eighteen for men, sixteen for 
women. Relatives could not marry legally. Divorce was permissible 
on various grounds, including impotence, bigamy, adultery, deser- 
tion, drunkenness, and cruelty endangering the spouse’s life.1® 


After the Treaty of 1855 under which the Choctaws were to 
receive approximately $750,000, innumerable laws were passed by the 
General Council in legitimizing specific individuals born out of 
wedlock and sometimes the entire issue of a common law marriage. 
Finally, in 1871, the Council decreed that county judges could 
legitimize children. However, a few special acts were passed in 
later years. 


In 1834 the Council said ali wills, either verbal or written, must 
be made in the presence of two witnesses to be valid, and in 1848 


13 Laws cited above relating to domestic relations are found in Folsom, Laws, 


and ACN Vol. I. 
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another law specified the heirs of anyone dying intestate or without 
a will. In 1860 a law gave the court discretion to impose fine or 1m- 
prisonment for anyone hiding or destroying a will. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 


After the 1830 Treaty of Dancing Rabbit Creek little legislation 
was involved in relations with the United States. Washington paid 
the annuities, an agent was stationed among the Choctaws, and only 
occasionally was action necessary in regard to the few white men who 
infiltrated. Beginning in 1852, however, legislation with reference 
to the United States became increasingly frequent, and the tenor of 
legislation showed how the United States was coming to dominate 
the tribe to which it had once guaranteed the right of self-government. 


When the United States was moving toward dissolution, the 
Choctaw General Council passed a resolution calling delegates of the 
various nations to meet at Boggy Depot in 1861 for conferences on 
their common safety in the event of civil war. When the Civil War 
did break out, the Choetaws sided with the Confederacy almost to a 
man and remained loyal to the very end.!# 


The Treaty of 1866, which ended the Civil War for the Choctaws, 
contained certain provisions of importance in later legal development. 
For one thing the Choctaws ceded the Leased District for three 
hundred thousand dollars (of which the Chickasaws were to receive 
one-fourth) provided they adopted their freedmen within two 
years. If not, the United States proposed to spend the money for 
the benefit of the freedmen. Another clause established the right 
of United States citizens to build a north-south and east-west rail- 
road across the Indian Territory. Provision was made for allotment 
of land, should the tribe agree to private ownership. The Nation 
was to agree to such legislation as Congress and the President con- 
sidered desirable for the better administration of justice in the 
Indian Territory, which should not, however, interfere with the 
tribal judiciary. The Choctaws were to be allowed full jurisdiction 
over intermarried or adopted citizens, and were given a large measure 
of control over white immigration. 


As a result, the federal court for the western district of Arkansas, 
at Fort Smith, dispensed justice for the Indian Territory. This 
caused the General Council in 1869 to memorialize Congress for an 
amendment to the Intercourse Act which would permit them to try 
their own citizens for violation of laws forbidding introduction of 
spiritous liquor into the Nation. Numerous acts over the years 
appropriated money to defend Choctaw officers against murder 
charges placed against them in the U. 8S. court. 


14 Acts relating to external affairs are included in Folsom, Laws, and ACN 


Vols. I, II, IV, V. 
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Beginning in 1870 the General Council waged a long fight 
against proposals for a territorial government. A special session was . 
ealled in 1874 to condemn the suggestion of land allotment and of 
territorial government which would have nullified guarantees from 
the United States. Delegates were sent to Washington to present 
the Nation’s cause. 


At the regular session in 1874 the General Council drafted a 
memorial to Congress, which was an ‘‘urgent solicitation’’ for settle- 
ment of the Net Proceeds Claim arising under the treaty of 1830. 
The memorial said that the Treaty of 1855 and an 1859 decision of 
the United States Senate found the value of ceded lands to be 
$2,981,247, and that only $250,000 had been paid. Since then, 
claims had risen to $5,500,000. Another memorial in 1876 asked for 
the earliest possible appropriation of the net proceeds funds. 


The Choctaw permit law prompted the Council in 1877 to 
authorize the Principal Chief to obtain the Secretary of the Interior’s 
latest opinion on permits that had been set aside. The same year 
another resolution asked the President to interpose his authority in 
behalf of the Five Civilized Tribes by ordering the discharge of 
Indians who were held for trial at Fort Smith in violation of treaty 
stipulations. Relations with the United States had become so in- 
volved by 1878 that the Council set up a joint committee on the sub- 
ject. 


After the United States removed intruders who had settled along 
the railroad, the Council in 1881 adopted a resolution which ex- 
pressed ‘‘profound gratitude’’ for the promptness in which the 
intruders had been expelled from communities where they had been 
‘‘a dangerous element. .. . getting too numerous, troublesome and 


defiant.’’ 


However, the extent to which the autonomous Choctaw Nation 
had come under the sway of Washington was illustrated by a law 
directing the. Principal Chief in 1882 to obtain the Interior Depart- 
ment’s approval of all laws concerning non-citizens, especially laws 
against carrying firearms, the public road law, permit law, and 
timber law. 


In 1882 the chief executive was authorized to appoint, with the 
advice and consent of the Senate (a proviso usually attached to 
appointments), two delegates for the forthcoming session of Congress. 
They were to represent the Nation in the Ream and Hailey coal case, 
guarantees of protection against construction of the Atlantic and 
Pacific Railway from east to west, disputed citizenship, and other 
questions. Another delegation was sent to Washington the next year 
to negotiate the questions of freedmen, timber and coal laws. 


Aside from numerous acts ealling for cooperation with the 
Chickasaws in meeting problems posed by railroads and national re- 
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sources, legislation dealing with intertribal affairs was at a minimum. 
In 1859 an act sent three delegates to North Fork Village in the 
Creek Nation where a convention of the five tribes was to be held. 
At the convention the tribes adopted a code that provided for ex- 
tradition of criminals, transferal of citizenship from one nation to 
another, trial under local laws of anyone committing a crime or har- 
boring a runaway slave, and suppression of strong drink. The Ok- 
mulgee Constitution was ratified in 1871. 


FIscau 


The fiseal affairs of government called for the passage of many 
acts at each session. Rather than adopt a general tax system, the 
Choctaw Nation relied upon annuities from the federal government 
for revenue—dividends from investments made with money received 
for Choctaw land. After the Civil War the increasing number of 
white men in the Nation and the extraction of resources called for 
royalty laws which brought in a certain amount of money. 


In 1872 the Principal Chief was directed to ask the Secretary of 
the Treasury to convert into currency the $250,000 in U. 8. bonds 
that the government held for the Choctaws. A Court of Claims was 
established to handle the claims arising from the payment of the 
money.) 


Collection of money derived from taxes on permits and resources 
called for several experiments. First, a National Agent was employed. 
Later, there was a commission of three citizens. A National Revenue 
Collector was added in 1875. A National Agent was employed. again 
in 1880. 


In 1882 taxes were levied on livestock driven through the Nation 
by non-citizens—ten cents for each head of cattle, horses, mules, 
jacks, and jennies, and two cents each for sheep, hogs, and goats. 


At each session many small appropriation bills were passed, such 
as those settling claims, paying for upkeep of the capitol, and authoriz- 
ing per diem expenditures (ranging at various times from $1.50 to $5) 
for legislative and executive officers during Council sessions. Some- 
times "these were lumped in the overall appropriation bill, as was 
the case with school appropriations. The general appropriation bill 
usually was one of the last pieces of business. Appropriations ranged 
from $20,230 in 1869 to $110,171 for fiscal year ending July 31, 
1884. Sometimes it was necessary for the General Council to 
authorize the National Treasurer to borrow money to meet the im- 
mediate costs of government, most frequently in the case of extra 
sessions of the Couneil. 


Government money was spent by having the auditor issue war- 
rants which were redeemed by the treasurer. 


15 Acts relating to fiscal affairs are included in ACN Vols. I, Il, V. 
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The administration and details of government called a score or 
two of laws into existence. Legislation affecting the General Council 
included such things as the appropriation of twenty-five dollars to 
pay Theodore Watkins for the use of his house by the Senate in 1858; 
establishing the representation basis at one per thousand in 1858; 
creation of joint committees on Claims and Petitions, Principal 
Chief’s Message, and Way and Means in 1862; appropriations to 
pay a substitute journalist; and directing the county judge of Atoka 
County to take a special census in 1883 for reapportionment.!¢ 


After the Constitution of 1860 was adopted, the Council gave 
the chief specific authority to remove any officer under certain con- 
ditions, to require reports from all executive officers, to examine 
records, and count the money held by the auditor and treasurer. 
the Chief specific authority to remove any officer under certain con- 
had the use of a contingent expense fund of four hundred dollars 
per year. 


Too, the chief was empowered in 1873 to suspend the treasurer 
and auditor if their reports were unacceptable. In 1881, he was al- 
lowed a private secretary and in 1883 the chief’s salary was raised 
to two thousand dollars a year. 


Laws governed the duties of various executive officers, such 
as the National Secretary, National Treasurer, and National Auditor 
whose seal of office was defined as a tomahawk and reaping hook 
surrounded by the legend, ‘‘Auditor’s Office, Choctaw Nation.’ 
Their salaries were six hundred dollars a year; the National Attorney’s 
four hundred. In 1878 the Council said only legal citizens could 
represent the Nation as delegates, commissioners, or agents. 


A law of 1860 confined the district chiefs’ authority to conserva- 
tion of the peace with control over district lighthorsemen, but no 
right of interference with national lighthorsemen. The district chief — 
was to ‘‘attend the Circuit Courts of his own district. to address the 
people on the importance of obeying and enforcing the law,. and 
maintaining good order throughout this Nation, and also to the 
practice of temperance, industry, and morality.” 


A series of laws extending from about 1850 on dealt with the 
organization of counties in each of three districts, and the duties of 
court clerks, treasurer, and sheriff. From time to time laws were 
enacted changing the boundaries and names of some of the counties. 


Election machinery brought the enactment of several bills at 
almost every session of the Council. In 1858 a law made election 
fraud punishable by a fine of from one hundred to five hundred 


16 Acts relating to government herein cited are found in Folsom, Laws, and 
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dollars and imprisonment for six to twelve months, with one-half of — 


the fine going to the informer. An 1860 law said that voting should 
be by ballot, with each voter writing the name of ‘‘such candidate as 


he may think proper to vote for.’’ Election judges were to number — 


the ballot with the number by the voter’s name in the poll book. 
Polls were to be open from 8 a. m. to sunset. The most numerous 
laws dealing with election machinery pertained to voting precincts. 
In virtually each session the Council enacted one and usually more 
laws creating, changing, adding, or renaming election precincts. 


An auxiliary governmental body was set up in 1859 when the 
Council created a Court of Claims to decide the validity of claims 
that would be made against the money received from the Net Proceeds 
Claim. In 1872 the pay of commissioners was set at seven dollars a 
day. And in 1878 the chief was directed to obtain a copy of the list 
of claimants under the treaty of 1830, sending to Washington for it 
if necessary. The dates on which the Court of Claims should meet 
in each district were specified in 1876. 


An 1857 law directed that a census be taken on January 1, 1858, 
and every six years thereafter, to show the distribution of Choctaw 
males in five age groups; Choctaw females under and over sixteen; 
number of Negroes; number of white men with Indian wives, number 
with licenses and families, and the number not licensed; production 
of cotton, corn, wheat, and oats; and number of livestock by kind. 


The capital and capitol building were subjects of several acts. 
One in 1861 noted the change of the capital to Chahta Tamaha. An 
1863 law directed the building be cleaned after each session and 
locked to prevent unauthorized use. When it was decided in 1883 
to move the capital to Tuskahomma, an act directed the chief to 
appoint three commissioners who would select the site and approve 
the plans for a new stone building. 


In 1883 the Council appropriated fifteen hundred dollars for a 
newspaper which was to be the organ of the Choctaw Nation. It was 
to be published and managed by L. H. and R. M. Roberts under the 
supervision of the chief and his cabinet. 


INHABITANTS 


_ Citizenship was a touchy matter with the Choctaws because of the 
privileges attached. Every once in a while, prior to the Civil War, 
the General Council passed special acts conferring citizenship upon 
certain individuals, usually members of other tribes. One such act 


in mee conferred citizenship upon ninety-four persons at the same 
time. 


In 1872 the Supreme Court was given the responsibility of de- 
termining claims of citizenship. The testimony of two disinterested 


17 Acts relating to inhibitants herein cited are found in Folsom, Laws, and 
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witnesses was required in the case of a person claiming Choctaw 
descent. But that very year the General Council said it would re- 
ceive petitions for citizenship, also requiring the testimony of 
two disinterested witnesses. In 1877 the Council directed the sheriffs 
to determine the number of persons having but not claiming citizen- 
ship. Those persons were to petition for citizenship at once or be 
treated as intruders. 


Almost from the first, intruders were a problem. In 1844 the 
General Council ordered some intruding Indians from the Nation; in 
1849 a law said no white man could raise livestock unless he married 
into the Nation; in 1854 a complaint was made against white intruders 
in the vicinity of Fort Arbuckle; in 1858 D. H. Cooper, the agent, 
was asked to remove any Creek who settled without permission, 
especially bootleggers; and in 1859 sheriffs were commanded to report 
at once the names of white men living in the Nation without a permit. 
A blanket order was issued in 1860 for the removal of all intruders. 


Then in 1875 the Council said that ‘‘ Whereas the Choctaw Nation 
is being filled up with white persons of worthless character by so- 
called marriages to the great injury of Choctaw people,’’ all white 
men desiring to marry Choctaw women had to swear in a court of 
record that they had no surviving wife from whom they were not 
divorced, and were further required to furnish a certificate of good 
character, signed by ten citizens. Each had to pay a twenty-five 
dollar fee and swear to honor, defend, and submit to the Choctaw 
Constitution. They also had to forswear protection by or redress 
in United States courts. The marriage was to be solemnized under 
Choctaw law or be null and void. 


Also in 1875 the Council imposed a twenty-five dollar fine on 
all non-citizens who might be found hunting, trapping, taking or 
destroying pelts; white men were to be turned over to the United 
States marshal for prosecution. In 1877 the Council directed that 
all non-citizens, not employed by citizens, dispose of their improve- 
ments by the last day of January 1878 or face confiscation. The 
law was renewed in 1878. 


The problem of intruders was so pressing by 1878 that the 
Council authorized a delegation to present personally to the Presi- 
dent of the United States a request for speedy removal of intruders 
who were abusing timber resources and whom United States agents 
had either refused or neglected to expel. 


In 1881 came a law saying that a missionary who wished to preach 
in the Nation must be approved by some church group and be recom- 
mended by missionaries already in the field. Once admitted, the 
missionaries were enjoined to ‘‘strictly confine themselves to the 
sacred office of minister’’ on pain of having their privileges res- 
cinded. 
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White men coming into the Nation caused such trouble with the 
United States that a resolution was adopted in 1882 exemplifying the 
disagreements. It said the non-citizens who had failed to establish 
citizenship according to law were appealing to Fort Smith and some- 
times using bribed witnesses. Therefore the Council agreed that 
anyone whose claim was rejected could appeal to the Indian agent, 
provided the Nation was represented at the hearing by an attorney. 
The resolution also said many non-citizens remained year after 
year under the pretense they were about to prove claims to citizen- 
ship. The agent was requested to act immediately in settling their 
claims. Failure of the individuals concerned to take advantage of 
the offer would mean that the Choctaws ‘‘do not’ and will not 
recognize their citizenship.”’ 


After the Civil War the Choctaw Nation found another vexing 
problem in the slaves who had been freed. As early as 1844 the 
Choctaws had shown their disposition toward freed slaves in a resolu- 
tion which held that ‘‘no free Negro uneonnected with Choctaw 
blood shall ever be allowed to draw any money from the Choctaw 
annuity.’’ The 1866 treaty provisions regarding freedmen were not 
fulfilled by either party, and the Negroes remained in the Nation 
for several years without a defined legal status. In 1872 the Council 
directed the chief to aid the United States in removing them. The 
directive was predicated upon the presence of a ‘‘large number of 
freedmen whose relations to the Choctaw Nation are novel and unsatis- 
factory’’ and whose ‘‘pretended grievances’? had been set forth 
in a petition to Congress. 


A fresh approach was taken in 1875 when the Council authorized 
the chief executive to appoint five commissioners who were to confer 
with Chickasaw delegates on the matter of freedmen. The commis- 
sioners were reminded that the treaty provision had lapsed and that 
the question must be settled without losing such a large tract as the 
Leased District. The Council stipulated that freedmen were to have 
no interest in the land or money of the two tribes, but that they 
could be given money or land as a clearly understood charity. Too, 
it would be permissible to give the former slaves full civil rights 
in courts and elections. In 1877 the Council directed the chief to 
report to United States authorities those Negroes who were disposing 
of timber unlawfully since they had no interest in the public domain. 


Three years later the Council sent a memorial to Congress, saying 
the Choctaws were ready to accept as citizens under terms of the 
1866 treaty the freedmen who had been a source of ‘‘a great deal of 
trouble and anxiety.’’ This was followed within a few days by a 
resolution saying the chief should name three citizens to register 
freedmen if the United States approved of their adoption. 


In 18838 the Council sent two delegates to obtain Washington’s 
approval of a bill adopting the freedmen with full rights of citizen- 
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ship except for annuities and the public domain. Each freedman 
was to receive forty acres, and those who left the Nation permanently 
were to receive one hundred dollars. They were specifically forbidden 
the right to hold high office. Objections by the United States caused 
repeal of the office-holding restriction. A year later the freedmen 
were adopted. 


Inhabitants also were subject to certain restrictions in the use 
of the commonly owned land. An 1836 law required permission of 
the General Council for the member of any other tribe to settle in 
the Nation; an 1838 law prohibited any settlement within half a 
mile of a salt works; an 1839 law restricted settlements to no less 
than 140 yards of each other, unless the first settler agreed to a 
lesser distance; an 1873 law held that no citizen could settle within 
440 yards of the improvements of a previous settler. In 1838 the 
Council prescribed a fine for anyone who pulled or left down the 
fence of another; an 1583 act made it unlawful to enclose a pasture 
with wire fence, although rail fences were permissible around an 
area not greater than one mile square; and in 1884 it was made lawful 
to enclose a one square mile tract with wire fence. 


Courts 


Organization, administration and procedure of courts of justice 
were subjects of numerous laws. Prior to 1860, laws were enacted 
which directed clerks and judges to keep records (1840), instructed 
judges to keep order in court (1844), prescribed the authority of 
county judges (1850), and set fees for court officers (1857) .18 


After 1860 came laws defining the duty of the Supreme Court 
elerk and fixing his pay at one hundred dollars a year; directing 
that a Supreme Court of three justices elected by the Council should 
have an eagle as a seal; giving circuit courts (of a judge in each 
district) original jurisdiction in eases involving more than fifty 
dollars; setting the salary of Supreme and Circuit Court judges at 
four hundred to $450 a year giving county courts jurisdiction in 
probate, guardianship, and executor matters, with instructions to 
meet on the first Monday in each month for no longer than four 
days; raising the salary of county judges to $150 a year and denying 
to them all ‘‘perquisites’’ of office except for marriages; and setting 
salaries for district attorneys. A law of 1882 also specified the 
duties of Circuit Court clerks. 


In 1883 the Nation was divided into judicial districts according 
to political districts, the dates specified for semi-annual court sessions 
in each district, the jurisdiction of the courts prescribed, and the 
judges’ authority affirmed in such matters as habeas corpus, in- 
junctions and all other remedial writs. 


18 Acts relating to courts in the Choctaw Nation herein cited are found in 
Folsom, Laws, and ACN Vols. I, Il, IV, VI. 
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Several laws were enacted prior to 1860 dealing with the duty 3 
and methods of selecting jurors, and the compensation to be allowed 


them. The procedure was retained under the Constitution of 1860. 


An 1877 law veaffirmed that jurors receive five cents per mile and ~ 


one dollar a day. In 1883 the Council specified that the county 
court should pick jurors for the cireuit court, set the pay of jurors, 
and enumerated the grounds on which counsel could challenge. 


Prior to 1860 laws were enacted setting travel pay at two cents 
a mile and per diem at fifty cents for witnesses, authorizing deposi- 
tions, and directing that witnesses be kept separate at trials. In 
1870 the Council said witnesses could have the privilege of reading 
the court record of their testimony and then correcting or expanding 
the transcript. In 1883 witnesses were to receive five cents a mile 
and $1.50 per day. 

The most numerous laws involved changes in court grounds. The 
meeting places of the courts were changed with such frequency that 
the Council in 1873 made all court grounds permanent and said 
changes would be made only upon petition. Each petition was to be 
given enough notice to give opponents a chance to file a counter 
petition. 

NatTurAL RESOURCES”? 


An 1834 law said no one was entitled to damage by livestock 
unless his land was guarded by a fence ten rails high. In 1843 the 
Council said a person could not ride a stray horse from the Nation, 
and that a stray pen was to be built at the Supreme Court grounds 
in each district. It was made unlawful in 1846 to drive livestock 
from the range where they belonged. And in 1850 all unmarked 
cattle two years old or more were to be posted as strays. In 1856 
livestock owners were ordered to record their brands or be fined 
five collars. Cruelty to livestock was made punishable by a fifty 
dollar rime and thirty-nine lashes in 1858. When the Constitution 
of 1860 authorized-a ranger in each county, the Council passed a 
law setting his duties. He was to register all certificates of strays, 
and after a year sell all strays on quarterly sales days. In 1873 he 
was given charge of the brand record books. 


In 1880 non-citizens were forbidden to raise livestock except for 
home consumption, and then only ten head of cattle, a team to work 
the farm, and such other stock as could be kept in an enclosure. 


The real wealth of the Nation was found in the stone, timber 
and coal. Because the land was held in common, the Nation took 
ihe position that the resources, too, were the possession of the entire 
tribe.” 

19 Acts herein cited relating to natural resources in the Choctaw Nation are 
found in Folsom, Laws, and ACN Vols. 1, If, IH, IV, V. 
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Consequently, a law was passed in 1871 authorizing the chief 
to appoint a National Agent who was to sell all of the timber and 
stone produced by citizens. The law was broadened two years later 
to include the sale of coal to the railroad, and set the royalty at ten 
cents for each tie, three cents for each running foot of timber, and 
directed the agent to retain one-half cent: per bushel of coal, the 
remainder of the coal price to go to the producer. A law of 1875 
specifically said the resources were held by the people in common. 


A new law went into effect in 1875. It was almost identical 
with the former, except that that coal royalty was reserved for 
schools, and the agent was directed to turn one-fourth of the receipts 
over to the Chickasaw Nation. The next year a public weigher was 
stationed at each mine. Thereafter, an agent for the Chickasaws 
was to collect their share of the royalty. 


The National Agent was replaced in 1878 by three collectors who 
received royalties on coal, lumber and shingles shipped via the Katy 
from McAlester, Atoka, and Stringtown. Another new law specifically 
made it unlawful for anyone to dispose of timber to a non-citizen. 


Jn 1880 the Nation went back to the agent plan with a new law 
which specified the royalties to be collected on coal, stone, pine, 
walnut and oak lumber, shingles, and railroad ties of various woods. 
Coal contracts were to run six years; all others, one year. The 
Choctaw agent was to collect three-fourths of the revenue, leaving 
the remaining quarter to be collected by the Chickasaw agent. Two 
years later district collectors were authorized to collect the tax on 
traders, lumber and timber off the railroad, and by public weighers 
at each coal mine. A long list of specific royalties was set out in 
an 1882 law pertaining to various types of lumber, telegraph poles, 
piling, ties, tanning bark, cord wood, and shingles. 


By 1883 the Nation’s attention was turned to petroleum. A law 
gave the National Agent authority to contract with anyone who 
would drill for oil or salt. The next year the Council chartered the 
Choctaw Oil Company because it was felt necessary to induce some- 
one to drill for oil in view of surface indications. 


An 1882 law said anyone could cut and export prairie grass if 
he notified the sheriff of the county and paid fifty cents per ton. 
Only two years before, that activity had been outlawed. 


The land itself remained a prime resource, and was protected by 
an 1839 law which prescribed the death penalty for anyone selling 
any or all of the Nation’s land, and laws of 1870 and 1877 which 
prohibited the leasing of land to non-citizens. 
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PEACE AND ORDER 


Laws safeguarding the peace and dignity of the Nation included : i 
Stolen property found in the Nation was to be returned to its owners — 
outside the Nation (1836); a lighthorseman was to serve each school j 
(1842) ; five dollar fine for disturbing worship (1846) ; fine of five 
to fifty dollars for disturbing the peace of a family (1847) ; district 
chiefs to call upon other district chiefs for use of lighthorsemen 
(1847) ; lighthorsemen to call upon any citizen for help in taking a” 
criminal or destroying whisky, five dollar fine for refusal to help 
(1848); five to ten dollar fine for interfering with destruction of 
whisky (1849) ;24 drunks disturbing any public gathering to be fined 
ten dollars and to rest in jail until sober (1854); fine up to twenty- 
five dollars for disturbing religious devotions or schools (1854); 
slander and libel made actionable (1858). 


Under the 1860 constitution the Principal Chief was authorized — 
to appoint a national corps of six lighthorsemen (increased to nine 
in 1884) to serve as messengers, keep peace, execute criminal laws, 
suppress disorders, destroy whisky, keep intoxicants two miles away 
from General Council meeting, and be at disposal of United States 
authorities. | 


The carrying of firearms by other than peace officers was banned 
in 1869, 1880, and 1883. Disturbing religious worship was forbidden 
again in 1880 and 1883. 


In 1883 three companies of militia, one for each district, were 
authorized for the use of the Principal Chief. 


WELFARE 


Outright relief was resorted to on two occasions. An 1860 law 
made appropriations for the immediate purchase of corn because ‘‘in 
consequence of unprecedented heat and long continued drought of 
last summer, there has been an almost total failure of crops among 
Choctaws, and all the horrors of famine are impending over very 
many of them.’’ Three commissioners were appointed to distribute 
corn from storehouses at Fort Coffee, the mouth of the Kiamichi, 
and Reverend HE, Hotchkin’s on the Red River. The crops failed 
again in 1881, and the Principal Chief made an emergency expendi- 
ture of six thousand dollars—after the people had assembled to ask 


21Qne of the first measures, if not the first, enacted by the General Council 
of the Choctaw Nation in Oklahoma was titled “An Act preventing the introduction 
of whiskey,” approved in October, 1834, at the first session of the Council West, and 
signed by Joseph Kincaid, Thomas LeFlore and Nitakechi, Chiefs bid ps Loe 
Session IV of the General Council (in Oklahoma) enacted further legislation re- 
lating to selling whiskey in the Choctaw Nation, under the title “An Act laying a 
fine on all those who sell whiskey, and also for the disposal of said fine.” (Ibid. 
pp. 23-4) —Ed. ; 

aws relating to peace and order referred to ab i i i 

in Folsom, Laws and in TACN Vols. I, IV, VI. PT, a 
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redress of their ‘ 


the next session. 


Laws also specified that orphan minors should have guardians 
(1847) ; propertied idiots should have guardians (1849) ; giving ten 
dollars from the sale of strays to each crippled, blind, or idiotie per- 
son, provided he was temperate and incapable of self-support (1854) ; 
that guardians should file annual statements of property belonging 
to orphans (1863) .28 


‘sore grievances’’—which the Council approved at 


EDUCATION 


More than seventy laws pertained to education.24 Some of the 
earlier ones dealt with runaway pupils (1842); ages for attendance 
(1842) ; proximity of stores to schools (1842); public examinations 
and time for vacations (1849) ; trustees and superintendent (1853). 


Of the later laws the more important were: A physical examina- 
tion of students at New Hope Seminary and Spencer Academy (1877). 
Superintendent and three citizens to license teachers of local schools 
(1878). Reorganization of the administrative set-up (1879). 


Other laws specified the textbooks to be used (1881), set quotas 
for each national school (1883), local trustees to locate schools when 
at least ten pupils were available and employ teachers (1881). 


Each year appropriations were made for the schools. A typical 
law was that of 1879 which set aside $31,734 for schools, including six 
thousand for Spencer, five thousand for New Hope, $6,200 for 22 
students in the States, $14,300 for neighborhood schools, and $234 
as the superintendent’s contingent expense fund. After 1877 part 
of the coal royalty was used to pay expenses of students at school 
in the United States.*° 


23 Legislation relating te welfare cited above is found in laws of the General 
Council included in Folsom, Laws and in ACN Vol. V. 

24 The Choctaw Treaty of Doaks Stand (1820) provided that the proceeds from 
the sale of 54 sections of “good land,’ out of the cession of lands in Mississippi 
made to the United States by this treaty, be applied to the support of schools in 
the Choctaw Nation; the Treaty of 1825 provided that an annuity of $6,000 paid 
the Choctaws by the United States be applied for twenty years for the support of 
schools in the Choctaw Nation and “extending to it the benefits of instruction in the 
mechanic and ordinary arts of life’; the Treaty of Dancing Rabbit Creek (1830) 
provided the erection of a church, to be used as a school, in each district until 
others were erected by the nation (Kappler, Indian Affairs, Laws and Treaties, 
Vol. II). Session IX, General Council of the Choctaw Nation, enacted a law titled 
“An Act public schools,” approved November, 1842, and signed by James Fletcher, 
Isaac Folsom and Nathaniel Folsom, Chiefs (The Constitution and Laws of the 
Choctaw Nation, 1852, op. cit., pp. 31-3). This act of 1842 provided the establish- 
ment of seven boarding schools in the Nation: two for boys—Spencer Academy and 
Fort Coffee Academy; and five boarding seminaries for girls—Koonsha (Goodwater), 
Chuwahla (Pine Ridge), Iyanubbe (Stockbridge), Wheelock and New Hope. 
Pupils in these schools should receive instruction in “Letters,” the boys to receive, 
also, instruction in “Agriculture and the Mechanical Arts,” and the girls, “in House- 
wifery and Sewing &c.” The General Council provided for the establishment of 
Armstrong Academy for boys in 1843.—Kd. 

25 Laws cited above relating to education in the Choctaw Nation are found in 
Folsom, Laws, and in ACN Vols. III, IV, VI. 
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NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 
Orper INDEX For VotumME XXX, THE CHRONICLES 
1952 


The Index for Volume XXX of The Chronicles of Oklahoma, 1952, 
compiled by Mrs. Rella Looney, Clerk-Archivist, is now ready for 
free distribution among those receiving the magazine. Orders for 
this Index should be sent to Dr. Charles Evans, Secretary, Oklahoma 
Historical Society, Historical Building, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


A PHotoaraPH or ‘‘ WORCESTER, THE PRIDE OF THE WEST’’ 
AND NeEvADA CoucH DISCOVERED 


Immediately after the publication of the winter number (1952-53) 
of The Chronicles, a postal card was received by the Associate Editor, 
with the following statement from Mrs. Lucy Allen, Vinita, Oklahoma: 


‘In the recent number of Chronicles the article—‘ Worcester, 
the Pride of the West’ has a statement which needs correction. 
Nevada Couch is not dead. She is 87 and lives at 702 Duck Street, 
Stillwater. Her name is Mrs. Vada Davis.’’ 


This information was sent to Miss Kathleen Garrett, writer of 
the article, who investigated the matter at once. Her report was 
accompanied by a letter, in which she writes: ‘‘ And what a coincidence 
to find Nevada Couch living in Stillwater! .... She wasn’t a bit 
upset at being considered dead; she simply waved it off (literally) 
and said that sort of thing didn’t bother her.’’ More than this, she 
presented Miss Garrett with a fine old photograph of Worcester 
Academy which is published here since none could be located for 
her article in the winter number of the magazine. 


Miss Garrett’s interesting report on her discovery of Nevada 
Couch is as follows: 


The happiest kind of correction that a writer-in-error can make falls 
to the lot of the writer of ‘““Worcester, the Pride of the West” published in 
The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Volume XXX, No. 4 (Winter, 1952-53). 


Drawing her material from memories that groped back half a century, 
the writer stated that Nevada Couch, a student of Worcester Academy and 
the author of a pamphlet entitled “Pages from Cherokee Indian History, 
etc.” was no longer living. It is with the greatest pleasure that the 
writer states that her remarks concerning this fact are not true. Nevada 
Couch is not only alive, but she is alive with good talk and story and 
a keen sense of humor at the age of eighty-seven. 


By a storybook-like coincidence she is living in the same town as 
the writer, on a road the writer uses every day; and she attends the same 


pie antieea 


(Photo from Mrs. Nevada Couch Davis) 


Worcester Academy, Vinita, Indian Territory, early 1880’s. 
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church. But who was to recognize the Nevada Couch of Worcester Academy 
in Mrs. George A. Davis of Stillwater! 


Mrs. Davis did not graduate from Worcester Academy, but went on a 
scholarship to Drury College, Springfield, Missouri. She remained there 
one year; then, thinking she could best help her family by teaching school, 
she took the examination for a teacher’s certificate. Her Oklahoma Terri- 
tory certificate, one of the first to be issued in Payne County, is now in 
the Oklahoma Historical Society Archives. 


She taught several years, then met Mr. Davis. He insisted that no 
wife of his should work. “If it were today,’ Mrs. Davis says, “I would 
have kept on teaching.” She and Mr. Davis lived on a farm near Stillwater 
until their sons were ready for college, then they moved into Stillwater. 


The subject of the pamphlet “Pages from Cherokee Indian History 
etc.” was suggested, she believes, by Doctor Scroggs. It was the custom 
at Worcester, as at most schools of the period, to have orations at com- 
mencement time. She was wondering what subject to choose for her 
oration when the suggestion of writing about the Academy and the man 
for whom it was named was offered. She wondered where she could get 
material. Some of the teachers wrote to people for information for her. 
And all one summer people sent her material. She wrote it up during the 
school year and delivered the oration at the June commencement. Ag the 
address contained very important material it was published as a “kind of 
advertisement” for the school. 


” 


Mrs. Davis has shared her pioneer adventures with various Stillwater 
groups, talking to clubs and organizations of her days as an early day 
school teacher and of her homesteading experiences in Oklahoma Terri- 
tory. And she says that she likes to emphasize, when she talks of the 
past, the wonderful neighborliness of pioneer folk. —Kathleen Garrett 


(M.H.W.) 


1890 CONDITIONS ON AN OKLAHOMA CLAIM 


An unusual incident is told in a letter that came recently to the 
Associate Editor from a long-time member of the Historical Society, 
Mr. O. H. Richards, an ’89er and a resident of Arnett, Oklahoma, 
whose contributions on the history of the old Day County region 
in Western Oklahoma are well remembered as published in The 
Chronicles. Much to his surprise, Mr. Richards not long ago read a 
story that he had written in 1890 published in The Winfield Daily 
Courier, Winfield, Kansas, taken from the old files of this newspaper 
and reprinted in its 1952 Achievement Edition. The by-line on the 
story printed sixty-two years ago was ‘‘An Oklahoma Traveller’’ but 
his identity was unknown when the reprint appeared in 1952. A 
letter from Mr. Richards to the Daily Courier brought a cordial reply 
from H. L. Hart, Managing Editor, which together with the lead 
editorial appearing in his newspaper for January 20, 1953, and the 
original story of 1890 will here interest readers of The Chronicles: 


een 
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THE WINFIELD DAILY COURIER 
Winfield—Kansas 


Jan. 21, 1953 


Mr. O. H. Richards, 
Arnett, Oklahoma 


Dear Sir: 
We of The Courier were much pleased to hear from one of our workers 


of the 1880’s. You will note the enclosed lead editorial from The Courier 
of yesterday. 


Under separate cover we will mail you in late February a copy of our 
1953 Achievement Edition. Feel perfectly free to use any of our material 
in your “Chronicles.” 


We hope you will be pleased with the new edition. 
With best personal wishes, 


Yours cordially, 
(Signed) isk iby ARiee 
Managing Editor 
Winfield (Kan.) Daily Courier, Tuesday, Jan. 20, 1953 


REPORT FROM OKLAHOMA 


The Courier has received an interesting letter from one of its employes 
of the 1880’s. 


“A copy of the 1952 Achievement Hdition of The Courier fell into my 
hands not long ago,” writes O. H. Richards of Arnett, Okla. “In the his- 
torical section there was an article under the caption, ‘Former Cowley Man 
Describes Conditions on Oklahoma Claims,’ signed “An Oklahoma Traveler.’ 
I am the author of the article and you can imagine the strange feelings it 
gave me, an old man 85 years of age, recalling incidents that happened 62 
years ago when I was a youth of 23. 


“By way of explanation, when in my early twenties, I was employed by 
The Courier as solicitor and collector for the Weekly Courier among the 
farmers of Cowley County. They made a special rate of three months for 
25 cents. It was the custom in those days to continue to send the paper 
after the three months expired or until the subscriber came in, paid up 
and ordered the paper stopped. It was mighty hard for a subscriber to 
stop his paper. 


“T wrote a column each week describing the home and farm of each 
of our new subscribers and any other items of interest under the pseu- 
donym of The Couriers’ Wandering Reporter. 


“When I made the run (to Oklahoma) in 1889, Mr. Greer, the editor, 
requested that I send in a story once in a while. That was my first story. 


“My father, John R. Richards, was a pioneer of Cowley County, settling 
on the Walnut in the Star Valley community in 1871. I was educated in the 
country school there and in Winfield High School. The late Harry Caton, 
Edgar Kyger and Charles Roberts were schoolmates of mine.” 


The Courier staff is delighted to learn the identity of “An Oklahoma 
Traveler.” In that day there was considerable anonymity in articles con- 
tributed to the paper. ; 


_ The staff is at present engaged in preparing the 1953 Achievement 
Edition. We hope Mr. Richards finds much in the historical sections to 
awaken old memories. 
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FORMER COWLEY MAN DESCRIBES 
CONDITIONS ON OKLAHOMA CLAIM 


From The Courier of Jan. 9, 1890: 
Letter from Alfred, Oklahoma.1 


Dear Courier: It has been some time since I kicked the dust of fair 
Cowley off my brogans and departed for the land of claim jumpers and 
magis boom. 


As I am rather lonely tonight I thought I could not while the time 
away better than by writing you a letter and letting my numerous friends 
and creditors through Cowley know of my whereabouts. 


My claim is about 13 miles northwest of Guthrie, lies on a little stream 
called Wolf creek which flows into the Skeleton. I have built me a cabin 
out of jack oak logs, daubed it with red mud and to stand off from it a 
short distance it looks like an Apache in full war paint. 


People here who have claims seem to be pleased and contented with 
their possessions. A great many persons here are ones who have met with 
financial reverses elsewhere, and have come to Oklahoma in order to 
regain their shattered fortunes, and have a home in their declining years. 


All Classes of People 


All classes of people, from the hod carrier to the lawyer, may be seen 
holding down claims. No one has any say over another—all are reduced 
to a common footing; formalities are here thrown aside and from every 
one you receive nothing but wholesouled hospitality. Every claim I know 
of is taken. Claims that I do not believe have 10 acres of tillable land will 
have someone on them, going ahead and making improvements, and showing 
by their works that they are here to stay. Some of the land here is very 
hilly. There are quarter sections here I know of that almost stand on 
edge. Any person getting such a claim as that is lucky, for he can farm 
both sides and therefore beat the government at the same time. 


A great many are putting up neat and comfortable residences, although 
the majority are contented with a small shanty, boarded up and down, a 
dugout or a log house covered with clapboards and daubed with mud. 


Claim jumpers are running riot, every claim that has the least chance 
of being contested has one filed on it with the rapidity of greased lightning. 
The contests which are filed are mostly for blood money and may be 
credited to a gang of shysters and one-mule lawyers who hang around 
the Guthrie land office. They make it a point to keep a record of filings 
and dates, and if a claim holder does not happen to put in his appearance 
when the six months has expired, these lawyers will have a contest filed 
against him and then will come around and offer to release for a given 
sum. 


The claim holder will generally give them something to get rid of 
them only in a great many cases to have the performance repeated. Such 
work as this is an injury to the country and the sooner these scalawags 
are run out the better it will be. 


Fells of Sad Case 


A sad case of poverty and want came to my knowledge a few days ago. 
A report came that a woman had died about three miles from where I was 
located and that her husband had no means to defray the funeral expenses. 


1 The Town of Alfred later became Mulhall, Okla. 
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A party of us made up and went to the place designated where we found a 
ragged tent out in the midst of a desert plain. On entering the tent we 
found the body of a woman about 25 or 30 years of age, cold and still in 
death. Her features were pinched and drawn. The look of woe and suffer- 
ing was described in every lineament of her pallid cheeks. 


From what we could learn the woman had died from sheer exposure 
and want, together with the need of proper medical aid. 


A collection was taken up among the neighbors to defray the funeral 
expenses. All contributed liberally and showed by their kind attention 
and respectful mien their reverence for the dead woman. She had passed 
beyond the sunset of life and was free from its cares and disappointments. 


A grave was dug on one corner of the claim, and there surrounded by 
a large concourse of the neighboring men and women, together with the 
sad husband, the silent remains of the dead woman were laid at rest. 
Her keen suffering and torture she had undergone would be forever a sealed 
book to all who stood around her, except Him whose blessed task will be 
one day to wipe every tear from every eye. 


The people of Alfred celebrated Christmas eve with a dance. It was 
held in an empty storeroom and was under the happy management and 
direct supervision of a couple of ex-cowpunchers, the leading society 
gentlemen of Alfred. 2 


The orchestra was simply immense, the pieces consisted of a aged 
fiddle with three strings, a fife and bass drum. The members of this 
magnificant orchestra wore sad and reflective countenances and left the 
impression that they were a long way from home. 


At an early hour the company began to gather and in a few minutes 
from the time the doors were thrown open, three sets of dancers were 
gliding through the enchanting measures of a lively quadrille. 


A drugstore which was in close proximity to the store building fur- 
nished refreshments for the gentlemen.2 The refreshments bore the names 
of “medicine” and “hop tea.” 


The ladies were dedecked in costumes suitable to the festive occasion 
and as I gazed on these vision of fairy loveliness whirling through the 
fantastic turns of the mazey waltz, I felt that it was a good place to be, 
even if I had to listen to the harrowing strains of the wheezy fiddle. 


After each set the gentlemen in soldierly procession would file out 
of the dancing hall and march to the drugstore where one by one they 
would go in and call for “medicine,” “hop tea,” just as their thirst dictated. 


The gentlemen were all arrayed in negligee attire which gave perfect 
freedom of action. As for myself I was elegantly attired in a wool shirt, 
blue overalls and cowhide boots. 


Well, my light is growing dim, and the fire in the stove is burning 
low and my watch indicates the midnight hour so I’ll bring this letter to 
a stop by wishing The Courier a long and prosperous career through the 
shifting scenes of life. 


AN OKLAHOMA TRAVELER. 


2 At the time this article was written (1890) Oklahoma was under martial or 
military law and the sale of intoxicating liquor was prohibited. The only way one 
could get a drink was by doctor’s prescription, and needless to say, some druggists 
did a thriving business. 

In my story where the customers at the Alfred dance called for “medicine” 
and “hop Tea” it is needless to say that they were served a generous portion of 
whisky when they called for “medicine”. When they called for “hop tea” they were 
served beer.—O.H.R. 
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Governor and Mrs. Johnston Murray, honor guests on “Governor’s 
Day” at Oklahoma A. and M. College—March 7, 1952. 
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Governor ane on Mabie and avadente of Onianene A. and M. 
College on “Governor’s Day,’ March 7, 1952. 
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GOVERNOR-STUDENTS Day at A. AND M. 


A pictorial book of the ‘‘Governor-Students Day’’ at Oklahoma 
A. & M. College last spring was presented recently to the Oklahoma 
Historical Society. Most unique feature of ‘‘Governor-Students Day,”’ 
March 7, 1952, was that the students were in charge of every par- 
ticular. Labeled photographs in the 50-page book tell better than 
words the events of that occasion, unprecedented in the history of 
the college. It was an experiment in campus democracy, an all day 
_ Shangri-la. 


The book was prepared by Doctor Haskell Pruett’s Shutterbugs 
and Oklahoma History students under the direction of Doctor B. B. 
Chapman. It shows the Governor addressing a general assembly in 
the college auditorium and his address being carried over the state 
by radio. It shows a radio program under the direction of John 
Woodworth, head of radio and television services, in which the 
Governor was interviewed by students on administrative policy. 
‘‘Wor students usually confined to textbooks for a study of Okla- 
homa governors, this day was one of invigorating experience,’’ said 
Doctor T. H. Reynolds, head of the history department. 


In the book one can read inscriptions on banners elevated by 
students in the well-filled auditorium: ‘‘Welcome Johnston and 
Willie,’’ ‘‘ Hconomy—we’ve always had it,’’ ‘‘ Welcome Plain Folks,”’ 
‘‘Just Plain Alfalfa,’’? ‘‘Welcome Governor Murray,’’ and ‘‘Tisho- 
mingo and the West, Just Plain Folks are the Best.’’ 


Perhaps the finest part of Governor-Students Day was the in- 
formal visiting. In recording this visiting, the Shutterbugs were 
superb. ‘‘Sig,’’ mascot of Sigma Chi, wore his blanket and was on 
his best behavior. A photo is labeled: ‘‘Here they are, everybody 
and his dog.’’ A photo shows Mrs. Murray extending sympathy to 
‘Sie’? who, by popular vote, had been named UGOC (Ugliest Guy 
on Campus). ‘‘Sig’’ is shown to thousands of Aggies, but to only 
one governor. 


Pictures show Mrs. Murray talking with her former high school 
teacher, Miss Elsie Shoemaker of the journalism department ; Governor 
and Mrs. Murray getting first hand information about springtime 
activity at Theta Pond; Pat Daugherty putting in a plug for the 
‘¢ Aggrievator,’? humor magazine; the Governor visiting with Mrs. 
Marie EB. Hatcher of Stillwater, his former school teacher and 
Sunday school teacher at Tishomingo; the Governor speaking Spanish 
with Aggies from Bolivia; the visitors going through the cafeteria 
line as guests of Xi Mu, pre-law fraternity; Miss Vesta Htchison, 
social director of the Student Union and Doctor R. R. Oglesby, dean 
of students, enjoying the experiences of their advisees; and the elec- 
tion of Governor and Mrs. Murray as honorary members of the 
student senate. 
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Some of the pictures have for a backdrop Bill Baker’s cartoon 
of ‘‘Murray Day.’’ It shows the Governor wearing a big hat, cowboy 
regalia, and with a rope in his hand. 


There is a photo of Mayor Fred Hesser presenting the Governor 
a seven-foot key bearing the words, ‘‘Vet Village.’’ The ‘‘O’’ Club 
members presented the Governor and Mrs. Murray with a cowbell 
made by Charles Rorick under the supervision of Professor W. H. 
Rice. Among organizations shown in photos are the inter-collegiate 
rodeo club; and Sigma Tau, whose pledges in the crowded halls of 
the Student Union made room to ‘‘Praise Plain Folks,’’ a yell 
given with usual St. Pat vigor. Delightful affairs recorded in the 
book include a tea at Murray hall, and a reception by the Student 
Union activities board. 


None contributed more to the delightful events of the day than 
Governor and Mrs. Murray who, with Jim Garibaldi, were the finest 
of ‘‘Plain Folks.’?’ The First Citizens gained a view of Aggie life 
that will better enable them to serve the youth of the State. A copy 
of the book was presented to Governor and Mrs. Murray by ‘‘Just 
Plain Aggies,’’ and a copy is in the college library. 


““Lirr AMONG THE CHOCTAWS’’ 


Two unpublished letters in the collection of Mr. Frederick 
Langford of Pasadena, California, recall the early work of the 
Methodist Church to further the educational effort of the Choctaws. 
In November, 1842, the Choctaw National Council made provision 
for seven schools to be established in the three tribal districts. Fort 
Coffee Academy, with provision for a Female Seminary, was 
established for Moshulatubbee District, and through the efforts of 
Reverend EH. B. Ames, arrangements were effected with the Methodist 
Church for that body to operate the school. 


Reverend Wm. H. Goode was appointed Superintendent of Ft. 
Coffee Academy; and Henry C. Benson was named teacher. Both 
of these pioneer educators have left their respective journals! and 
through this fortuitous circumstance we are able to know many of the 
details of the early days at Ft. Coffee. 


Reverend Goode reached Ft. Coffee in April, 1843, and Reverend 
Benson arrived the following 26th June. The old buildings at Ft. 
Coffee, abandoned by the army in 1838, were repaired and pressed 
into use for the new school. After an intensive program of repairs, 
clearing and gardening, they were able to open the school for students 
on 9th January, 1844. Perhaps one of Reverend Benson’s? first letters 


1Rev. William H. Goode, Outposts of Zion (Cincinnati, 1864) ; Henry C. Ben- 
son, A.M., Life Among the Choctaws (Cincinnati, 1860). 

2 Henry C. Benson was born near Xenia, Ohio, in 1815. He graduated from In- 
diana Asbury University (now DePauw) in 1842, and was admitted to the Indiana 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church. He served as a teacher and mis- 
sionary to the Choctaws from 1843 to 1845, returning to the North where he con- 


teh ty 
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after the arduous excitement of the opening was this one to his old 
friend and colleague of the Indiana Conference: 


Fort Coffee, Choctaw Nation Feb. 28, 1844 


Rey. O. H. P. Ash, A.B. 
Connersville, Indiana 


Dear Oliver: 


The last mail brought your favor to this point. It is well you con- 
fessed judgement “with your fingers in your mouth” so as to excite my 
sympahy—but excuses will not always screen every little Rag-muffin from 
the castigations that justice calls down upon his devoted head. In the 
clemency, for which the Bishop is celebrated, he graciously pardons this 
offence; but the fearful vie of his righteous wrath will rest upon the 
repetition of the Aggressor. 


Our Academy is opened, and my duties, from the relation I sustain to 
it, compel me to devote a portion meorum temporum in handling and turn- 
ing the leaves of musty, fusty, dusty, rusty, moulded, soiled, stained, blotted, 
faded, colored, broken-backed books, from “Pickett’s Primer, to the Greek 
Reader, and Vergil. The sums are well calculated to call up the days of 
“auld lang syne,’ especially when I hear Greek verbs conjugated. I am 
losing in some respects and gaining in others. If I should remain only 
one or two years, my knowledge of the classics will not only be more deeply 
impressed, but greatly enlarged; but I am doing but little in theology. The 
preaching here is necessarily simple, and hence there is no incentive to 
study and investigation, and if I study a deeply metaphysical, logical, 
Syllogistical, enegetical sermon, it could not be appreciated, or even under- 
stood. Since I have been here I have had a few appointments over the 
State line and have taken in 15 or 20 members into the church—took in 8 
the first appointment. Took a ride on a steamboat a few weeks since, and 
while our boat lay at the wharf in Ozark (on Sabbath), by request I 
preached at the Court House—and what do you think?3 Verily, verily, I say 
unto you, that Mr. Carroll (brother to the Ex-Governor of Tennessee), a 
Presbyterian, said it was the best sermon he ever heard in the town of 
Ozark. HEnough of this. (No Egotism of course) 


A few days since I received a letter from Baltzer Kramer. He is at 
the Academy in the Shawnee Nation, West of Missouri, and is well pleased. 
W. W. Williamson is in Bedford (Indiana), reading law in the office of 
Hon. George H. Dunn. J. W. Parnett “has crossed the Rubicon.” I.E. he 
is married to a Miss Meeks of Newton (Indiana). I knew the family. Good. 


I was much pleased to hear of your success in the great work of 
winning souls to Christ. It would much improve my happiness to live 
in the enjoyment constantly of that religion which made your old sisters 
jump and holler. May Heaven send it over the length and breadth of these 
lands. I sometimes hear the unlettered Indian shout the high praises of 
God. 


You say that you are going to make an effort to do something for the 
missionaries, and you propose favoring us with whatever you collect, — I 
assure you that any aid in your power to render us, will be received with 


tinued pastoral work until 1850 when became a member of the faculty of Indiana 
Asbury University. He went to California in 1852 where he served as pastor and 
editor of church periodicals for many years. He died at Santa Clara, California, 
January 15, 1897—Joseph B. Thoburn, A Standard History of Oklahoma, (New 
York, 1916), Vol. I, pp. 183. 

3 Mr. Benson tells this almost verbatim in Life Among the Choctaws (p. 180), 
and gives a detailed description of the court house at Ozark, Arkansas. 
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grateful feelings towards you, and devout thanks to Almighty God. You 
ask what we must need? We need almost everything. We have received 
some clothing from Ohio, some from Indiana, and some from Kentucky, 
for which we were truly thankful; but still it will do us little good as it 
was nearly all so small that we can never use it. You acted wisely to make 
the inquiries. We shall need winter clothing for our Students; coarse and 
substantial. Say Jeans, either domestic or factory. Linsey country cloth 
& C. We will need garments for boys from 15 to 20 years of age—coats, 
(roundabout, cut) vests, pants, and woolen socs. Shirts will also be needed 
—the coarsest factory, without either bosoms or collars. Please send us any 
goods that can be made into clothing. Let all be made on the plainest and 
cheapest plan. Any of our good sisters can make them, and I am confident 
they would rejoice, thus to aid in bringing these injured, benighted, and 
perishing sons of the forest (for whom Christ shed his blood), to bring 
them into the fold of Christ. They are willing to be educated and receive 
the Gospel, and they have already contributed about 30 percent of the 
scanty pittance that the Government has paid them for their land in 
Mississippi, to be expended in the support of schools, but this will barely 
begin the work; and unless the Church should lend a helping hand (as 
she is willing to do), hundreds will “perish for lack of the Bread of life.” 


I have been much delighted and interested at some of our Class meetings, 
with the simplicity of these people. Permit me to relate an incident that 
occured at a Camp Meeting among the Indians. The preacher was treating 
of the Sufferings of Christ, and the agony of the cross. A woman who stood 
in the back part of the congregation appeared much interested. At the 
close. of the sermon, she came forward and prostrated herself on the 
ground, wept, prayed and agonized until God converted her soul; when she 
arose with joy beaming in her countenance and exclaimed “Jesus good—very 
good—big as the world.” 


I must hasten. You ask “What inducements does Arkansas Conference 
present to a Methodist Preacher?” 


1st. A plenty to do, as the Arkansas Conference embraces the State, a 
part of Mississippi, a part of Texas, the Cherokee Nation, Choctaws, Creeks, 
Chickasaws, Senecas, and Quawpaw Indians. There are many mountains to 
climb and swamps to wade. More musketoes “than ever entered the heart 
of a man” who had not been here. Wilderness country (the preachers all 


carry blankets to wrap in when they fail to get to houses, which is not 
infrequent). 


2nd. The Climate is the finest I ever saw. We have had no cold weather. 
Could put all the snow I have seen this winter into a pint cup. The ground 
has not been sufficiently frozen to bear the weight of a man. People do 
not pretend to feed out stock. (Last week we bought 1000 lbs. of beef— 
killed in the commons, and had never seen grain, yet it was excellent.) I 
cannot vouch for the health of the country, though the people here contend 
that it is healthy; but, if I speak frankly, I think it sickly. 


3rd. There is some good Society, intelligent and wealthy people; but you 


pe ae the morals in the South are not to be compared with the North 
est. 


4th. The State embraces every variety of soil, is adapted to the cultivation 
of rice, cotton, and corn. There is some poor lands. The State has many 
advantages, being on the Hast by Mississippi River, and Arkansas River 


running thro. the center—but there’s less enterpri iti 
than I ever saw before. Lee 
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5th. Your last question, “Can I do any good out there?” Yes, if you come 
and try. Notwithstanding the extent of country embraced in the Conference, 
there are only about 60 preachers in the work. But, after all, I cannot 
advise you to come unless you come as a missionary. I do not think I 
could travel in the state. Between you and me I do not expect ever to 
have a circuit in this Conference. When I quit the Mission I expect to 
quit Arkansas; but this I say confidentially. If I advise (as a father) I 
would say, “Go to Iowa, and if I do not die in this heathen land you may 
someday be my colleague among “Iowans.” 


I might further say in relation to this Conference, the preachers are 
mostly young men; and, so far as I was able to judge, of very moderate 
literary acquirements. I remarked that nearly all the undergraduates in 
the ministry, were reported by the Committees, “deficient in English 
Grammar.’ Now, Oliver, if you understand “Grammar,” and wish to 
wreathe a literary chaplet around your brow, come to Arkansas Conference. 


Your humble servant is not aspiring, or perhaps he might acquire some 
celebrity. Your last Question, “Will you correspond regularly?” ‘“Pre- 
posterous, Ridiculous and Absurd” in the extreme for you to ask such a 
question!!! You know I have not been delinquent. And you have the 
effrontery (after a silence of nearly a year) to ask if I will be promot. 
Cr Oa crib hati) 


Should you succeed in getting us a box of clothing, you will direct to 
“Rev. W. H. Goode, Fort Coffee, West Arkansas, To the care of Rev. J. F. 
Wright, Cincinnati.’ You please request him to place the intermediate 
directions on the box. Now, Oliver, do your best. I must conclude this 
“dish of many kinds,’ by requesting you not to show it to anybody. 


I have just received a letter from Ballingal. He proposes to send 
us a box of clothes also. I shall rather expect one from Tom Goodwin. 
“Now see who is the best man.” 


I must, unwillingly, bid you adieu! Mrs. B. sends her respects. Write 
soon. 


Yours in the bonds of a peaceful Gospel. 
The Bishop. 


In May of the following year the momentous Louisville Conven- 
tion erected the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, and to it went 
the allegiance of the Indian Mission Conference. As both Reverend 
‘Goode and Benson were from the north, they felt it proper to seek 
transfer to a northern conference. Reverend Goode had left Ft. 
Coffee on March 3rd so as to be in attendance at the Louisville Con- 
vention, and he did not return to his old station, going direct from 
Louisville to his Indiana assignment. Reverend Benson followed 
shortly, leaving Ft. Coffee before the end of May. 


Prior to his departure, Reverend Goode had let the necessary 
contracts and made the needed arrangements for building the female 
branch of the school, to be known at New Hope Academy, its location 
some five miles from Ft. Coffee and closer to the Choctaw Agency. 
On his way to Louisville, Reverend Goode had purchased in Cin- 
cinnati all of the furnishings for the new establishment. The 
services of Reverend E. G. Meek had been secured for the post of 
teacher at New Hope; and our other letter is from him: 
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Choctaw Agency Feby 7th 1846 


Rey. O. M. P. Ash, A.M. 
Liberty, Union Co., Indiana 


My dear Oliver:— 


I received your letter of Nov. 9th, but not until after it had gone to 
Ft. Towson, and for aught I know to all the other forts in Uncle Sam’s 
dominions. 


This will in part account for my long silence, although there are some 
other reasons which I will not inflict on you. Your note which you sent 
to Greencastle (Indiana) was forwarded to me, but of course you could 
not expect an answer to that. I was much pleased with your account of 
the Commencement performances at Greencastle; but should like to know 
a few more things about old Asbury. What was done at the meeting of the 
Alumnusses as Bob Hudson would say? Who makes the most address? 
Prof. Teff’s address was of course exceedingly ad captandum. There is one 
of two things about which there is no mistake: either the western country 
and its inhabitants are marvelous proper objects for laudation, or the 
Yankee oraters: who hold forth in the sunset longitudes are equal to the 
Milesians themselves in the gift of the blarney: but as you value your ears 
do not breathe this sentiment and quote me for your authority, even to your 
inamorata herself. You say the performances at Bloomington (Indiana) 
were poor. How much of this my reverend friend is attributable to your 
dislike of things and persons about Indiana’s pet school? I have always 
thought Dr. Wylie a strong, and despite his poor baccalaureate still do. 
I am glad to hear that Bucher is preaching toluation, and hope he does 
not forget to practice it towards those vulgar and illiterate creatures the 
Methodists. 


Did you in your Kentucky ramble see your old flame? Is she married? 
And now you are a bachelor par excellence, and are enjoying all the bliss 
which results from that happy state, and as if to gloat over me in what 
you appear to deem my afflictions, you quote the wretched doggerel of some 
infamous scribbler who had doubtless been discarded by every pretty girl 
in town, and who should have cut his throat with his own pen-knife before 
he had drawled out strains which the organ-grinder or hurdy-gurdy player 
would be ashamed to bawl in the streets on an election day. Oh Olivér! 
My dear Oliver! By the memory of that friendship which animated us 
when in the days of our bondage, we floundered like jaded nags through 
that slough of despona yclept, Davis’ Calculus, and when most unlike 
jaded nags we expectorated finely masticated tobacco over old Miller’s 
stove, raising his ire to the boiling point, I beseech thee to adjure such 
unworthy doctrines, and demean thyself as becometh a gentleman and 
Christian. Sure it is not good to be alone, and as an earnest seeker after 
the “Kalon” you must in the future renounce all such pernicious dogmas as 
you penned in your last epistle. 


As my ideas are in these Latter Days more entirely engrossed in the 
business of every day life, than formerly, you must be content to endure 
in my letters more of the matter-of-fact style, and to expect less of the 
gossiping character that my little correspondence had when I dated from 
Greencastle. As you have given your prospects, situation & c. I will take 
the same privilege with you. 


Know then that we are situated in the Choctaw Nation, a little south of 
latitude 85, five miles from the Arkansas River, and about 600 miles from 
its mouth. As you may well suppose the summers are something of the 
warmest, and the way the snakes, centipedes, scorpions, tarantulas and other 
varments abound is literally something of a caution; but the winters are 
delightful almost beyond anything you can conceive. 


ype eel 
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We have in our school twenty-five girls, most of them bright, and 
extremely docile. The Nation takes great pride in its schools, and the 
parents of the girls, together with the principal personages of the district, 
visit us quite frequently. The girls board in the house, and there are 
besides, some who come as day scholars from their homes in the neigh- 
borhood. Our Salary is $500. per Annum, and our boarding, lodging, fuel, 
lights and all that, joined, add to this enough that I think I shall realize 
about $200. per Ann. from my private practice in the neighborhood, and 
you have now about the state of our worldly affairs. 


When I landed at Ft. Coffee in July, I was about $400. in debt, in- 
cluding expenses of my professional education, a stock of books I bought 
before coming away, outfit & c. Of that I have already discharged some- 
thing more than $200. and as I may safely reckon on an income of 700 
hard dollars per Ann. I think the prospects are fair. Here we have but 
little society, and hard fare, but I did not see any chance of doing much in 
Greencastle without a little capital, which a young man could hardly get 
there. We expect to stay here two years, and then if there should be a 
good opening elsewhere, why of course I should accept it. I have two 
points in. my eye, Indianapolis, and Greencastle. I think two years’ study 
and practice will enable me to enter into my profession with as good ad- 
vantages aS most young men of my age. You see I have not space in this 
to give you any more details, so that they must be deferred until you 
answer this, which you must not fail to do at your earliest leisure. So 
now my dear friend “Vale, Valeque” 


Your affectionate friend, 
Ed G. Meek 


PS:There is no post office at Ft. Coffee. Direct to “Choctaw Agency, 
West of Arkansas.” 


Nothing excels personal correspondence for informal glimpses 
of by-gone times, and these two letters are of the best. 


—George H. Shirk 


HistoricaL Trip To TuLsa 


Dr. Charles Evans here recounts his recent interesting visit 
in Tulsa, for readers of The Chromecles: 


It has become fashionable for state patriots to warn the citizens of 
each commonwealth who are out vacationing, with a cry, “Get Acquainted 
With Your Own State.” There never was a better slogan nor one that 
is more flagrantly violated and ignored. 


There are thousands of people of Oklahoma entering attractive towns 
and citizens of this state, each teeming with points of historical interest, 
everyday, but who never see anything but streets, houses and folks. Just 
around the corner there is a wonderful school, perhaps a state school, 
where thousands of dollars have been poured out for many decades to 
make it a center of learning, and also, in its campus and buildings, a thing 
of pride and beauty. Not two out of ten entering the town ever turn 
from the beaten track and look upon this school. I recall that shopping 
one day in one of the state school towns I asked a clerk and afterwards, 
the manager, just for a test trial, “What is this large group of buildings 
I see far out on the edge of the town?” They looked startled and made 
an evasive answer without any information. I pressed the question until 
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they knew nothing of it particularly. Perhaps they had 
ea eae yee or something. I asked finally, “How long have you 
lived in this town?’ One replied he had been there fourteen years and 
the other, six. So it goes as to public parks, libraries, remarkable church 
puildings, historic homes, historical markers along the highway | telling 
of great history taking place there, until you wonder what it will take 
to incite a people of a great state to interest themselves in some things 
peyond the simple business of just driving about. 


I took a trip to Tulsa the other day to deliver an address February 12 
before the splendid Cosmopolitan Club of that city. The first time I saw 
Tulsa in 1906 it was a scattered “concern” of some four thousand people. 
I have entered the city hundreds of times since and spent a period as 
President of Kendall College, now Tulsa University there. I have never 
entered it from any angle or at any time without knowing that it is one 
of the seven wonders of the modern world. I have framed a sentence 
for many audiences in speaking upon the topic, “Oklahoma’s Progress,” 
that I wish to give at this point, “No where in the annals of history is 
revealed two cities of such power and growth as Oklahoma City and Tulsa 
in a period of forty-five years.” I stand ready at any time to defend this 
statement from anybody who wishes to challenge it. 


VISIT TO GILCREASE FOUNDATION 


After speaking to the finest group of progressive Americans as can 
be found, The Cosmopolitan Club, I was invited by Mr. Thomas Gilcrease, 
the founder of the great Indian Museum and art center, to visit this 
wonderful institution which he, as a Tulsan and an Oklahoman, had 
permitted the citizens of Tulsa and the state to enter, to enjoy, to be 
educated, and to be ennobled by the rarest works of art to be found in 
America or in Hurope. 


I passed through the galleries of this engaging building with Mr. 
Gilcrease at my side. Like an eager and excited and delighted school boy 
I showered him with questions about these remarkable works of renowned 
artists. He answered them with fullness and ease because it was no 
remote idea of his carried out in a remote way, but a personal, eager 
and profound decision and study whereby he decided to build in one of 
the fine cities of America an institute of art worthy to take its place among 
the best of like kind in America and Europe. 


The compelling and most remarkable collections brought from all 
the corners of the world, entailing an outlay of money reaching into the 
millions, were as interesting in their classification, their arrangement and 
harmony, as the art values themselves. For example, there was one 
room given over to Remington and his western plains, cowboy and Indian 
portraits. This room alone would demand that one stay a week in order 
to know it well and enjoy it fully. Mr. Gilcrease has spent several years 
in the Montana-Wyoming region gathering this collection, and thén, not 
rounding it out as he wished it, he assigned that duty to one of the 
closest friends of Remington who finally made a completion more or less 
of Remington’s work and brought them to the Gilcrease. Foundation. 


And so, it went through some several hours of looking upon one of the 
most remarkable developments—this splendid art center—that has occurred 
in Tulsa, in Oklahoma, and in the West. It is my intention later to write 
a particular and special article on the Gilcreage Foundation Art Institute. 
May I say that my introduction to Mr. Gilcrease and my opportunity of 
making this visit to the Foundation came through the courtesy and kindness 
of Mr. Cyrus Avery and Mr. Charles Lamb. Mr. Avery has been associated 
with Mr. Lamb and Mr. Gilcrease through many years in business enter- 
prises looking toward the development of Tulsa and adjacent communities. 
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Mr. Avery will be remembered throughout the history of Oklahoma, as, 
perhaps, the chief agent in the building of the modern road system of 
Oklahoma. Mr. Lamb, a retired oil man and business leader of the Tulsa 
region, has known and profoundly appreciated Mr. Gilcrease since his 
boyhood. They both accept each other as pals and kindred spirits. Mr. 
Lamb has been a Life Member of the Oklahoma Historical Society for 
several years and a constant helper in developing the society. He pre- 
sented to the society some years ago a marvelous collection of his great 
movement, “The Kindness Club,’ which he carried on for the children 
of Tulsa and the state. He won national renown for this philanthropic 
work. 


HISTORICAL SOCIETY PRESENTED AT KOTV 


This visit to Tulsa was given a happy touch when KOTY, the big 
television center of the city asked the Secretary of the Oklahoma His- 
torical Society to come over, make a bow and be televised. Miss Dorothy 
Friend (the “Stop, Look and Listen” artist) received me with that grace 
and charm which always intrigues, and then, before the glaring lights, 
while the boys cranked their machines, she asked me questions galore 
about the Historical society, etc. Of course, in these places, ‘‘so forth” 
plays a larger part, but it was a very profitable and pleasant experience. 
It seems to have gotten across to some of the city folks because upon re- 
turning to the Hotel Mayo, a woman on the elevator startled me by 
asking, “Weren’t you on television this morning?” I said I was, “How 
did you know it?’ She replied, “I knew it because I remember that tie 
you have on!” Strange connections we make in life with fame and for- 
tune. 


TULSA UNIVERSITY 


On the morning of February 13, Dr. C. I. Pontius of the Tulsa Uni- 
versity was so kind as to take me in his car to visit the University. It 
was more than a revelation. As one who had been privileged to serve as 
President of Kendall College, the very tap root of this university, and as 
one acquainted with the long and serious, tedious and yet glorious founding 
and progress of old Kendall, I looked in proud bewilderment upon the 
array of imposing buildings stretching across an attractive campus of 
many acres. Here was a university that in a space of some twenty years 
under the leadership and direction of President Pontius had moved from 
an obscure position, a negligible income and a student body and faculty 
of small proportions to an institution of learning known throughout 
America, with a faculty of eminent specialists in every department and 
with a student body approaching 2,500, representing, not only, all parts of 
Oklahoma, but rather from all sections of the United States. 


President Pontius with a vision properly evaluating the riches and 
power of Tulsa and with a purpose and plan of liberal education that 
would permit Tulsa University to embrace colleges of the Fine Arts, the 
Modern Sciences, Law, Petroleum Engineering and Industries, etc., now 
presents an institution of learning to the State and to America ranking 
among the highest and best in the Nation. 


Every citizen of Oklahoma should find an opportunity, and accept 
it, to visit and look upon this genuine citadel of learning. 


THE LARGEST THING AFTER ALL 


This rounded and interesting visit to Tulsa, meeting a splendid club 
of men, a visit of KTOV, and the Gilcrease Foundation, after all it should 
be said that historically the biggest thing looked upon or met was the 
splendid city of modern civilization, Tulsa. For after all, Tulsa and all 
citizens and towns are larger than the institutions they incorporate. The 
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plain citizens, who from the earliest years of exploration, settlement and 
final growth are the adventurous, sacrificing and noble spirits who made 
all of this possible. Perhaps it may be said with right and truth that 
there ig nothing God has created more powerful than the average man and 
woman for the average man and woman gives life and possibility to the 
man and woman who move beyond the average. In truth, it was a 
memorable visit to Tulsa. 


—Charles Evans. 


OKLAHOMA’S GOLDEN JUBILEE 
1957 


A statewide meeting of representatives of state and county and 
patriotic organizations was held in the auditorium of the Oklahoma 
Historical Society on Monday, November 17, 1952, commemorating 
Oklahoma’s forty-fifth birthday which this year came on Sunday 
(November 16th) to lay plans for celebrating the State’s fiftieth 
anniversary in 1957. The meeting had been called through the co- 
operative efforts of the Oklahoma Memorial Association and the 
Oklahoma Historical Society, and was presided over by President 
J. G. Puterbaugh, of the Memorial Association, with Miss Mary 
Bentley serving as secretary. Among those present who actively 
participated in the discussions for an Oklahoma Golden Jubilee were 
Dr. Nash, Chancellor of the Board of Regents of Higher Education, 
Dr. McCash, President Emeritus of Phillips University, President 
Curtin of the Oklahoma Press Association, Dr. Wardell and Dr. 
Sears, both of the History Department of the University of Okla- 
homa, and Mrs. Anna B. Korn, organizer of the Oklahoma Memorial 
Association (1927) who spoke in favor of a great historical pageant 
to be a part of the Golden Jubilee Exposition. Victor F. Barnett, 
of Tulsa, Chairman of the Oklahoma Industrial Tour of 1947, opened 
the discussions with suggestions to marshal all the forces in the state 
in making 1957 a great year, and reviewed his remarks made at the 
Oklahoma Industrial and Mineral Industries Conference at Tulsa 
in November, 1947, in which he stated in part: 


By 1957, the year of the golden anniversary of Oklahoma, we will be a 
great state. We will be a well balanced state with four staunch and even 
legs holding us up high—agriculture, minerals, industry and services. 


Let’s really celebrate in 1957! Let’s begin planning now, and the 
hundreds of men and women who helped to organize and conduct the 
Oklahoma Industrial Tour of 1947 are the logical ones to take the lead. 


Let’s have great fairs in Oklahoma in 1957, fairs just a notch below 
World’s Fair stature but fairs that will attract everyone in America who 
can travel that year, by auto, train or plane. We are in the middle of the 
U.S., on transcontinental travelways. We can attract and hold for days 
on end the people of all the rest of the country if we will stage great fairs 


ee ee in 1957, such as Dallas and Fort Worth staged a few years 
ack. 


wine 
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Let’s plan now to hold every national convention of note with which 
Oklahomans are affiliated in Oklahoma in 1957. Let’s invite the National 
Association of Real Estate Boards, the American Petroleum Institute, the 
American Road Builders Congress, the National Bar Association, the 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, all the dozens of national organiza- 
tions to meet in Oklahoma in 1957. 


Let’s take over our great universities and colleges between terms to 
house and serve some of these conventions. By starting to plan now we 
can stagger school terms for just one year to open additional weeks when 
the large school plants may be used as convention sites. Let’s guide our 
hotel expansion to be ready for 1957. 


In a few years let’s go to the Legislature with a plan and a promise 
and ask for the appointment of the proper Commission to organize the 
celebration and carry it on, and for an adequate appropriation to assure 
its success. 


Oklahoma will be a bustling, prosperous state of 3,000,000 people by 
1957. But we needn’t stop there. With a great celebration of the historic 
occasion that comes in 1957 we can focus the eyes of all the people on 
Oklahoma, and really grow! 


As a result of this 1952 meeting in the Historical Building, 
plans were immediately formulated under a Resolution unanimously 
adopted as follows: 


A RESOLUTION 


We citizens of Oklahoma assembled at the Oklahoma Historical building 
on the seventeenth day of November, 1952, the forty-fifth birthday anni- 
versary of the State of Oklahoma, do hereby pledge our support and co- 
operation to the Oklahoma Memorial Association and the Oklahoma His- 
torical Society for the purpose and plan of holding the Oklahoma Golden 
Jubilee Exposition as outlined here on this date. 


We further endorse and approve the appointment of the heads of all 
representative organizations of the state to cooperate with the two above 
named leader organizations and our elected state officers in furtherance 
of this plan. 


We further direct that the personnel of the general committee set up 
in the paragraph immediate above shall be identified immediately and 
called to a meeting as soon as possible on the initiative of the presidents 
of the Oklahoma Memorial Association and the Oklahoma Historical Society. 
This general committee shall be known hereafter as the Oklahoma Golden 
Jubilee Committee and from it subordinate committees shall be appointed 
to carry on the work—charged with the responsibility of realizing in full 
the plan and purpose of the Golden Exposition of Oklahoma in 1957. 


Comunittee: 


I. N. McCash, Enid, Chaplain Oklahoma Memorial Asso. 

W. S. Key, President, Oklahoma Historical Society 

M. A. Nash, Chancellor, Board of Regents Higher Hducation 
Oliver Hodge, Superintendent Public Instruction 

Stanley Draper, Secretary Okla. City Chamber Commerce 
Judge N. B. Johnson, Pres. Hall of Fame, Famous Indians 
Gerald Curtin, State Pres. Okla. Press Association 

C. BE. Grady, Okla. County, Sup’t of Schools 

George Bowman, Kingfisher 

Judge Edgar S. Vaught, Federal Judge Western Okla. Dist. 
Judge R. A. Hefner, Oklahoma City 

H. B. Bass, Enid 
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MINUTES OF THE QUARTERLY MEETING OF THE BOARD 
OF DIRECTORS OF THE OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY, THURSDAY, JANUARY 22, 1953, AT TEN 
O’CLOCK A.M., HISTORICAL BUILDING, 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA. 


The regular quarterly meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
Oklahoma Historical Society met in the Historical Building, Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma, January 22, 1953, with General W. S. Key, President, 
presiding. 


The roll was called which disclosed that the following members were 
present: General William S. Key, Dr. Emma Estill-Harbour, Judge Baxter 
Taylor, W. J. Peteron, Thomas G. Cook, Dr. T. T. Montgomery, Dr. E. E. 
Dale, Henry B. Bass, R. M. Mountcastle, Dr. Berlin B. Chapman, Judge 
N. B. Johnson, Judge Edgar S. Vaught, H. Milt Phillips, Col. George H. 
Shirk, Dr. I. N. McCash, R. G. Miller, Thomas J. Harrison and Mrs. Frank 
Korn. Dr. Charles Evans, Secretary, was absent because of illness. 


The President reported that Mrs. J. Garfield Buell, Judge Thomas A. 
Edwards, Mrs. Jessie R. Moore, Judge Redmond §S. Cole and Judge Robert 
A. Hefner had sent letters of excuse for their non-attendance at the 
meeting. 


Judge Baxter Taylor made the motion that the absentee members who 
had notified the President and Secretary be excused as having good and 
sufficient reasons for their absence. Judge Edgar S. Vaught seconded the 
motion which passed. 


The President asked Col. George Shirk to report on the fencing of 
the Rose Hill Cemetery property near Hugo, Oklahoma, Col. Shirk being 
chairman of that committee. He reported that the contracts have been 
let; that the corners of the forty acres owned by the Society were sur- 
veyed by the County Surveyor; that the man with whom the contract had 
been made to fence the forty acres, had agreed to set the cornerstones free 
of charge; that new footings had been made and the slabs reset; and that 
the sum of $35.00 had been agreed upon for a cattle guard. He also stated 
that a suit had been filed in the District Court of McCurtain County, with 
the Oklahoma Historical Society as plaintiff, against Mr. S. G. Story, et al., 
for the sum of $2000.00, the value of the timber illegally cut by the de- 
fendants on the forty acres owned by the historical society. He stated 
that the defendants had signified a desire to settle this case but nothing 
had been done about it to date. 


Dr. Emma Estill-Harbour made the motion that Colonel Shirk’s report 
be accepted and that he be commended for the great interest he is taking 
in this matter. Mr. W. J. Peterson seconded the motion which passed. 


President Key stated that at the October 1952 meeting of the Board 
a committee was appointed, composed of Col. George Shirk, Chairman, 
Henry B. Bass and R. G. Miller, to make a report to the Board on the 
physical needs of the Society. He advised that this committee spent con- 
siderable time in making an exhaustive survey of the building and of the 
needs of the various departments and submitted a four-page report covering 


its findings and recommendations. He read the recommendations of this 
committee, as follows: 
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(1) That the newspaper room requirements be submitted to the Legis- 
lature and every effort be made to secure an appropriation for $21,000.00. 


(2) The Legislative Committee of the Society work closely with the 
Board of Affairs in the two appropriations requested by it for the Society. 


(3) That the needs of the auditorium repairs not be pressed to the 
detriment of the more primary needs of the Society. 


(4) That the Secretary and the Microfilm Committee meet with the 
Oklahoma Press Association with a view to microfilming copies of certain 
metropolitan papers. 


(5) That the Society procure at once a minimum of three Space Savers 
for the museum. 


(6) That the Committee, on a continuing basis, work with the Board 
of Affairs and its staff towards the eventual completion of the Hast wing 
stack room. 


(7) That no repairs to the fourth floor murals be undertaken at this 
time. 


_ (8) That the Secretary be requested to submit a plan whereby a lounge 
room could be provided for the staff. 


(9) That further study be undertaken to the recarpeting of the Union 
and Confederate rooms.” 


Judge Edgar §S. Vaught made the motion that the recommendations 
of the committee be approved, and that the Space Savers recommended 
by said committee be purchased out of the regular funds of the Society. 
Dr. Emma Estill-Harbour seconded the motion which passed. 


Mr. H. Milt Phillips stated that the Oklahoma Press Association has 
begun rather an extensive: program for the microfilming of the news- 
papers at the State Library in the Capitol, where an excellent micro- 
filming project is being carried out. He invited Colonel Shirk, Chairman 
of the Microfilming Committee of this Society, to meet with the Oklahoma 
Press Association at the Biltmore Hotel, January 24, that he might be 
advised relative to the microfilming of the newspapers of Oklahoma. 
Colonel Shirk accepted the invitation. 


The President advised that the regular budget as submitted had been 
introduced in the Legislature and that he felt reasonably certain it will 
be passed, and that he hoped the members of the Legislative Committee, 
Mr. George A. Bowman, Chairman, and Directors H. Milt Phillips and 
Colonel George Shirk, will contact the Legislature relative to the Society’s 
pending bill. 


President Key stated that Mr. James Henry Stone of Kay County, 
Oklahoma, had presented a deed to a parcel of land in Kay County, 
Oklahoma on which stands a monument of a horse upon which Mr. Stone 
made the Run of September 16, 1893, described as follows: “20’ square where 
the monument of the horse I rode in the race for claim September 16, 
1893, on part of Northwest Quarter, Section 23, Township 25 North, Range 
1 West Indian Meridian in Kay County, Oklahoma.” He stated that in 
behalf of the Society he had expressed appreciation of this gift and 
invited Mr. Stone to visit the Society. Mr. Henry Bass offered to visit this 
tract of land soon and report thereon. 


The President advised that on November 16, 1952, Mrs. Carolyn Thomas 
Foreman of Muskogee, Oklahoma, presented to the society a very fine 
collection to be known as “Rough Rider Collection,” consisting of fine 
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ini i lating 
scrap books and bound volumes containing original telegrams re 
to ie recruiting of Companies L and M of the Rough Riders in Indian 
Territory, newspaper clippings and magazine articles relative to the 


parts played by these two companies and others in the Spanish American ~ 


War, etc., and an American Flag presented to “Miss Thomas” by men of 
Company L. 


Dr. Emma HBstill-Harbour made the motion that Mrs. Foreman be 
thanked for this very wonderful collection. Mr. Thomas J. Harrison 
seconded the motion which passed. 


The Secretary reported that the following gifts had been received: 


Five (5) pieces of script issued by the J. J. McAlester Mercantile 
Company, donor, John Michael Capps, five year old great-great grandson 
of J. J. McAlester; a walnut chair used by Gov. William C. Renfrow in 
the executive when he was territorial governor, donor, Renfrow A. Robert- 
son, grandson of Governor Renfrow; a collection of pictorial envelopes, 
printed during the Spanish American War, donor, Mrs. Alva Ja Niles; a 
large feather fan, donor, Mrs. R. A. Conkling; gifts received from Divonis 
Worten, M.D.: oil painting of the old Worten home in Kentucky, photo- 
graph Dr. Worten, framed photograph group of medical doctors, certificate 
of merit for fifty years practice of medicine, certificate of Pharmacy issued 
in 1898 to Dr. Worten, diploma issued to Dr. Worten when he finished 
medical school, two old histories of Kentucky. 


The following pictures have been received: 


Oil portraits of Joy Alexander and R. J. Cooper, the outstanding 4H 
boy and girl for 1953; oil portrait of Gen. Fred §. Forum, presented by his 
friends; photographs of W. J. Peterson and Thomas G. Cook to be hung 
in the Directors’ room; a group picture of H. L. Muldrow and others; 
twenty oil pictures purchased by the Society. 


It was also reported that the following gifts had been received by 
the Union Memorial Room during the quarter: 


_ Program for memorial services for Gen. U. S. Grant, presented at 
Mattoon, Illinois, on August 8, 1885, given by Mrs. Jay Little, Muskogee, 
who attended the services; Grand Army of the Republic transfer and 
transcript of the army record of Nelson D. McGinley, Co. L, 15th Kansas 
Volunteer Cavalry Regiment; Newspaper clippings about Major B. F. 
Hackett, Union army veteran, presented by Mrs. S. B. Hackett, Norman; 
photograph of Leopold O’Breiter, Union army veteran and secretary of 
Grand Post #1, Grand Army of the Republic, presented by Pearl O’Breiter 
Cheek, Costa Mesa, California, his daughter. 


Dr. Berlin B. Chapman made the motion that the above gifts be 
accepted and that a vote of thanks be extended to the donors. Mrs. Frank 
Korn seconded the motion which passed. 


General Key asked for a report on the Fort Gibson project. Mr. R. M. 
Mountcastle, Chairman of that committee, reported that nothing had been 
done to date, but soon he would meet with members of the committee with 
a view to going forward, even though Mrs. J. Garfield Buell, who was 
standing the expense of reroofing the Barracks Building is out of the 
state and unable to meet with the committee. 


The matter of the establishment by the legislature of “Oklahoma His- 
torical Day,” commemorating the anniversary of the birth of Jean Pierre 
Chouteau, was discussed. In view of conflicting opinions relative to the 
date of the establishment of the Chouteau Trading Post at the site of 
Salina, Mr. R. G. Miller made the motion that the President appoint a 


sc etyhet ta ga aeta, 
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committee of five members of the Board of Directors to study and obtain 
factual information concerning this matter. Dr. BH. E. Dale seconded the 
motion which was adopted. 


Mr. H. Milt Phillips made the motion that the Board of Directors 
request the special committee on correct historical facts concerning the 
Chouteau settlement, to prepare the historically correct data to be pre- 
sented, jointly with the legislative committee, to the proper legislative 
committees for proper amendments to the statutes establishing Oklahoma 
Historical Day. Dr. H. EH. Dale seconded the motion which passed. 


Mr. R. G. Miller called attention to the 19538 annual spring Historical 
tour, to be held June 4, 5, and 6, and reported the proposed itinerary. 
The caravan will depart Oklahoma City 7:00 A. M., Thursday, to visit 
Anadarko, Colony, Cordell, Lugert, Mangum, and Elk City, where the first 
night will be spent. On Friday, Cheyenne, the site of the Battle of the 
Washita, Boise City, Fort Nichols, the old Santa Fe Trail, and Guymon, 
for the night stop and the annual Society meeting, are scheduled. Satur- 
day’s stops will include Goodwell and the Panhandle A. and M. museum, 
Forgan, Ft. Supply, Woodward, Watonga and the Chisholm grave, and re- 
turn to Oklahoma City. Mr. Miller suggested that Col. Shirk be named 
to designate the historical markers to be visited. 


Judge Baxter Taylor made the motion that a committee composed of 
Mr. Miller, Col. Shirk, Dr. EH. E. Dale and Judge Thomas A. Edwards be 
appointed to make the tour arrangements.. Mr. Thomas J. Harrison 
seconded the motion which passed. 


Mrs. Frank Korn reported that the Oklahoma Memorial Association 
and the Oklahoma Historical Society are working together on the plans 
for the observance of the Fiftieth Anniversary of statehood; that a state 
meeting was held on November 17, 1952 in the auditorium of this his- 
torical building, with a large attendance, at which time General Key, 
President of the Oklahoma Historical Society, and Mr. Puterbaugh, Presi- 
dent of the Oklahoma Memorial Association, were called upon to make 
the ‘plans for the celebration. 


President Key then stated that the terms of five members of the 
Board of Directors of the Oklahoma Historical Society would expire in 
January 1953. He read from the Constitution and By-Laws, as follows: 


“Section 4B. The absence of a member of the Board of Directors from 
three consecutive regular quarterly meetings of the Board of Directors 
shall operate to terminate the membership of such director from said 
board, provided that the attendance of such member at special board 
meetings during such period shall operate to prevent termination of 
membership; and provided further, that a written statement from such 
member that he was reasonably prevented from attending such board 
meeting may prevent the termination of such membership on such board.” 
He then stated that Mr. N. G. Henthorne, of Tulsa, Oklahoma, had been 
unable to participate on the Board, so, under the above regulations, his 


position was vacated. 


Judge Baxter Taylor made a motion that Mr. W. J. Peterson, Mr. 
Thomas G. Cook, Dr. T. T. Montgomery and Mrs. Garfield Buell, Directors 
whose terms had expired, be reelected for a term of five years. Mrs. Frank 
Korn seconded the motion which passed. 


Dr. E. E. Dale nominated Dr. John Wesley Raley, President of Okla- 
homa Baptist University, Shawnee, Oklahoma, to succeed Mr. N. G. 
Henthorne of Tulsa. Dr. T. T. Montgomery seconded the nomination of 
Dr. Raley. Judge Baxter Taylor made a motion that the rules be sus- 
pended and that Dr. John Wesley Raley, President of Oklahoma Baptist 
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i ity at Shawnee, Oklahoma, be elected as a Director of the Oklahoma 
saeticay Society. Mr. Thomas J. Harrison seconded the motion which 


passed. 


Dr. E. E. Dale advised that he would be in Australia until the latter 
part of 1953 and asked to be excused at the meetings of the Board held 
during his absence. Judge Edgar S. Vaught made a motion that Dr. Dale’s 
absence from any Board meeting for the next nine months be excused. 
Mr. W. J. Peterson seconded the motion which passed. 


The following applicants for membership were presented: 


LIFE: Edward P. Allen, Oklahoma City; Mrs. Wynema Posey Blaine, 
Phoenix, Ariz.; Coyne H. Campbell, Oklahoma City; Mrs. Amelia W. 
Capshaw, Norman; H. Evans Chambers, Enid; Mrs. Hugh B. Hodges, Tulsa; 
Robert D. Looney, Oklahoma City; B. H. May, Oklahoma City; Mrs. Velma 
Nieberding, Miami; Pearl E. Pemberton, Oklahoma City; H. Milt Phillips, 
Seminole; Tom R. Phillips, Holdenville; Glen EH. Robberson, Oklahoma 
City; George H. Rule, Oklahoma City; Elmer J. Sark, Bartlesville; Mrs. 
Leonard W. Schaefer, Alva; Mrs. Emily C. Scott, West Vancouver, B. C.; 
Richard D. Stone, Waurika; C. A. Vammen, Oaks; Frank L. Van Eaton, 
San Francisco, Calif.; M. Anita White, Tulsa. 


ANNUAL: Edward A. Abernethey, Altus; Rhoda H. Allen, Okmulgee; 
Jerry B. Allford, Norman; Myron H. Andrews, Washington, D. C.; Thomas 
Atkins, Weatherford; Virginia Austin, Newkirk; Guy L. Berry, Jr., Sapulpa; 
H. D. Binns, Coalgate; Floyd Bolds, Tulsa; Mrs. Emma Bradley, Oklahoma 
City; Frank L. Bradley, Talihina; Blanche C. Brennan, Tulsa; John F. 
Burton, Oklahoma City; Letha Campbell, Muskogee; W. A. Chapman, 
Olustee; W. C. Chestnut, Miami; Ralph O. Clark, Oklahoma City; Kenneth 
C. Cramer, Cleveland, Ohio; Minnie Dawson, Wanette; Hollis Faulken- 
berry, Coalgate; Julian Fields, Enid; Lavern Fishel, Coalgate; R. Gordon 
Gray, Tulsa; Henry Green, Coalgate; Luther Gregory, Ketchum; Charles 
BE. Grounds, Seminole; Mrs. C. I. Hannis, Tulsa; Thomas J. Hartman, 
Catoosa; Casper A. Hicks, Holdenville; George Hill, Coalgate; Joan Hill, 
Tulsa; Roy M. Hunter, Tulsa; Cecil James, Pittsburg; Howard R. Jarrell, 
Tulsa; Hd. Jones, Coalgate; Albert G. Kulp, Tulsa; Bertha M. Levy, 
Oklahoma City; Floyd Landon, Coalgate; J. R. Lawrence, Tulsa; A. C. 
Lisle, Jr., Oklahoma City; John O. Littleton, Santa Fe, N. Mex.; Gladys 
Ludwig, Oklahoma City; H. G. McDonald, Frederick; Mrs. A. Marvin 
McInnis, Oklahoma City; H. K. Maxwell, Okemah; J. S. Maytubby, Clarita; 
J. J. Miller, Coalgate; W. O. Millican, Jr., Ft. Worth, Texas; John W. 
Morris, Norman; Mrs. G. A. Moyer, Gage; Sarah Clarke Paris, Chelsea; 
Mary Lou Parks, Tulsa; Helen Jean Poulton, Stillwater; Donald H. Powers, 
Washington, D. C.; Thelma Hall Quast, Deer Lodge, Mont.; Mrs. George 
Clark Rogers, Jefferson City, Tenn.; McLain Rogers, Clinton; Mrs. W. C. 
Seago, Oklahoma City; Horace H. Shelton, Austin, Tex.; J. D. Smith, Coal- 
gate; A. R. Sugg, Ada; J. C. Taliaferro, Seminole; Noel Thomason, Coalgate; 
Ralph Trotter, Mathis, Texas; Lee Wade, Coalgate; Ralph Alden Waggoner, 


Okemah; Riley Wilson, Coalgate; Ferris T. Wolf, Lawrence, Kans.; Mrs. 
Claude Wright, Tulsa. 


Judge Baxter Taylor made a motion that each be elected and admitted 
as members of the Society in the class as indicated in the list. Mr. W. J. 
Peterson seconded the motion which passed. 


_ President Key called attention to a letter recommending that a por- 
trait of Joseph Huckins be accepted. Dr. Harbour made the motion that 
this matter be referred to the Committee composed of Judge Edgar S. 


Vaught, Judge Baxter Taylor and Judge Robert A. Hefner. Dr. EK. E. Dale 
seconded the motion which passed. 
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Colonel George Shirk reported on the Worcester Cemetery project, 
in Cherokee County, Oklahoma, stating that a fee title had been given 
to the Oklahoma Historical Society by the county commissioners of 
Cherokee County, to this cemetery; and that Mr. Carter of Muskogee, Okla- 
homa, who owns the adjoining land has agreed to give twenty-six feet 
adjoining said cemetery for a roadway; that the county has agreed to 
build the road, but the society will have to build a cattle guard. He 
stated that Mr. Henry Bass and he will visit the cemetery soon to meet 
with the local committee, relative to cleaning the cemetery, resetting the 
stones, painting the old iron fence, etc. He said that he believed the 
Board of County Commissioners of Cherokee County should be extended 
a vote of thanks for giving the society a fee title to Worcester Cemetery. 
He reminded the Board that Mr. Bass was giving the funds to do the work, 
and stated that he felt the Society should erect a nice sign at the site. 


Mr. Thomas G. Cook made a motion that the County Commissioners 
of Cherokee County, Oklahoma, be thanked for giving to this society 
a fee title to Worcester Cemetery. Mr. R. M. Mountcastle seconded the 
motion which passed. 


Mr. R. G. Miller presented to the members of the Board a pamphlet, 
“Questions Oklahoma Answers,” compiled by Mr. Miller, containing answers 
to a great many questions about the state of Oklahoma. It was unanimously 
agreed that this pamphlet was much needed in this state. 


Judge N. B. Johnson stated that many questions were asked about 
the Indian people of Oklahoma, and that he felt a brochure should be 
published dealing exclusively with the Indians of Oklahoma, there being 
some three or four hundred thousands of Indians in Oklahoma. Dr. EH. EH. 
Dale suggested that the Secretary put out a Brochure on Oklahoma 
Indians, stating that he felt Miss Muriel H. Wright, Associate Editor, 
could do a wonderful piece of work on this brochure. Mr. Miller stated 
that that matter was being considered for the next brochure. 


Judge N. B. Johnson stated that the entire Tribal Council of the 
Five Civilized Tribes objects to the changing of the State Flag as recently 
proposed. 


Dr. Emma Estill Harbour made a motion to adjourn. Mr. W. J. 
Peterson seconded the motion which passed. 


WM. S. KBY, President 
CHARLES EVANS, Secretary 
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fo the Oklahoma Historical Society: 

In accordance with an invitation received, hereby request 
that the Board of Directors of the Oklahoma Historical Society 
elect me to Annual, Life, membership in the Society. In order 
to expedite the transaction, I herewith send the required fee 
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(Signed) 2223... Fs. ee eee ae 
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The historical quarterly magazine is sent free to all members 


ANNUAL MEMBERSHIP due (no entrance fee), two dollars 
in advance. 


LIFE MEMBERSHIP fee (free from all dues thereafter), 
$25.00. Annual members may become life members at any time 
upon the payment of the fee of twenty-five dollars. This form 
of membership is recommended to those who are about to join 
the Society. It is more economical in the long run and it ob- 
viates all trouble incident to the paying of annual dues. 


All checks or drafts for membership fees or dues should 
be made payable to the order of the Oklahoma Historical Society. 


Nominated by 


PERSONAL DATA FOR PRESERVATION 


In The 
RECORDS OF THE SOCIETY * 
THE APPLICANT WILL PLEASE FILL OUT THE 
FOLLOWING 


Full name (including middle name or names, spelled out) 
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Milltaryyeergiees 22. phe). 3 eed 7 ae ee 


Date of settlement and place of location in Oklahoma: UA eres a 
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THE OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


The Oklahoma Historical Society was organized by a 
group of Oklahoma Territory newspaper men_ interested 
in the history of Oklahoma who assembled in Kingfisher, 


May 26, 1893. 


The major objective of the Society involves the pro- 
motion of interest and research in Oklahoma history, the 
collection and preservation of the State’s historical records, 
pictures, and relics. The Society also seeks the co-operation 
of all citizens of Oklahoma in gathering these materials. 


The Chronicles of Oklahoma, published quarterly by 
the Society in spring, summer, autumn, and winter, is dis- 
tributed free to its members. Each issue contains scholarly 
articles as well as those of popular interest, together with 
book reviews, historical notes, etc. Such contributions will 
be considered for publication by the editors and the Publi- 
cation Committee. 


Membership in the Oklahoma Historical Society is 
open to everyone interested. The quarterly is designed for 
college and university professors, for those engaged in re- 
search in Oklahoma and Indian history, for high school 
history teachers, for others interested in the State’s history, 
and for librarians. The annual dues are $2.00 and include 
a subscription to The Chronicles of Oklahoma. A free 
sample copy will be sent upon request. Life membership 
may be secured upon the payment of $25.00. All dues and 
correspondence relating thereto should be sent direct to 
the Secretary, Oklahoma Historical Society, Historical So- 
ciety Building, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


